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way 8 1922 May Music 


ON?iy. oF «oh rhythmic beat and grareful turn, 
Strange inner harmonies J learn; 
Che waving wheat or silent sheaves, 
Che glistening snow and danring leaves; 
Che humming bird's swift upward flight, 
A fire-fly darting through the night, 
An osk tree waving friendly arms, 
A lily bell’s ingenious charms, 
Che ripple of a smile across 
Some careworn fare, to hide a logs, 
Che swift, strong current of the river, 
A hird’s throat with glad song a-quiver, 
Che light and shade upon the grass, 
Che butterflies that fluttering pass, 
Che cloud of spray a robin shook 
From the margin of the brook. 
Although my ears are closed to sound, 
Sweet music greets me all around, 
And in these silent harmonies 
Shear the grandest symphonies. 


---Laura A. Bavies. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 








Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading, 


























San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal 
Nitchie Method, Regular and Normal Courses 
Kinzie Method, Regular Course 
Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway 


406 Geary Street 
Oakland, California 


San Francisco, California 








Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading ; ; 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal Boston School of Lip-Reading 
435 Andrus Building aesoane Minneapolis. Minn. NITCHIE METHOD 
Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 


Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 





6C2 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





Gos Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. 

The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants, 

603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth $12 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 











Californi ip-Readi : : : 
Miss = — : bade semana are Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 SHreve RuitpinG’ San Francisco, Cat. ‘ E 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 








Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Miss EvizaBeTH Brann, Principal Normal graduate of the New York School 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing for the Hard of Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work ; : 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
HicHianp Buitpinc, East Liserty PiTTsBurGH, Pa, 














Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL CLaAsses. Practice DEPARTMENT, NorMaAL Course. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha. Nebraska 
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SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 
By Laura A. Davies 
NO. 1—DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


DT) OROTHY CANFIELD, the au- 
thor of The Brimming Cup, deaf? 
Impossible !”’ 

“Why, she has traveled everywhere, 
knows a lot of languages, has been in 
social work, educational work, club work, 
and she did about everything a woman 
could do in the war.” 

“And a lot of things no other woman 
was allowed to do, besides writing books 
and books and books—” 

“And raising a family.” 

“Yes, there surely must be some mis- 
take about her being deaf. She never 
writes about it, and she writes about 
everything else.” 

This spontaneous outburst came from 
a group of deafened women at a recent 
club meeting and is typical of the general 
public attitude, not only in regard to the 
achievements of this: popular American 
novelist, but in regard to the ability of 
deaf people in general to do everything.” 

Yet it is true that since the age of 
fourteen the Dorothy Canfield of today’s 
literary world, who is Mrs. John Red- 
wood Fisher in private life, has been so 
seriously handicapped by deafness that 
she finds great difficulty in hearing con- 
versation, and freely admits that it has 
been “a hindrance to her in every way.” 

No, she never writes about it directly. 
Yet when we know it is there, we can see 
many things in her-writing, which show 
us her attitude toward it. For instance, 
she probably gives her own personal 
viewpoint about this or any other handi- 
cap in a story where a young blinded 
soldier is shown, groping his way phil- 


osophically through the darkness, com- 
ing at last to the conclusion that, 

“Our senses are not ourselves; we are 

not our senses. No, they are the instru- 
ments of our understanding. To be blind 
means that I have one less instrument 
than other men. But a man with a tele- 
scope has one more than other men, and 
is life worthless to them because of that? 
And our senses, the best of them, are like 
an earth-worm’s vague intuitions beside 
scientific instruments, a thermometer, a 
microscope, a photographic plate. And 
yet with what they give us, poor, im- 
perfect as it is, we make our life . 
A man with understanding, without a 
telescope, without a microscope, can see 
more than a fool with both instruments. 
The use one makes of what he has, that 
is the formula. And as for understand- 
ing, for really seeing what is, aren’t we 
all groping our way in the dark?’’* 

There we have it, her formula—‘the 
use one makes of what he has’’—that is 
what counts. 

It was forty-three years ago on the 
seventeenth of last February that Doro- 
thy Canfield was born in Lawrence, 
Kansas—one of those typical middle 
western towns so often pictured in her 
stories, surrounded by rolling hills and 
wide stretches of level prairie; a college 
town, where the white stone buildings of 


the State University, and the residences 


of “Faculty Row” look down from their 
hill top on the roofs of the busy town by 
the river Kaw. It is the same University 
where Arthur Graves Canfield taught 


*Everybody’s, July, 1918. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


French for many years while Dorothy 
was growing up. She, however, received 
her Bachelor’s degree from the Ohio 
State University in 1899 and her Master's 
degree from Columbia in 1904 with in- 
tervals of study and travel in France. 
So she is almost as familiar with French 
literature, language, and people as with 
our own. 

Her father, the late James Hulme Can- 
field, and her mother, Flavia Camp, were 
from a long line of New England an- 
cestors back in Vermont where the 
Fishers now make their home. For three 
years, 1902—1905, Miss Canfield was 
secretary for the Horace Mann School 
and her life has been connected more 
with New England than with the west. 

Her first book of importance, Corneille 
and Racine, was published in England in 
1904. Since that time a year has seldom 
passed by without one or more book pub- 
lications, besides a constant stream of 
magazine articles. 

On May 7, 1907, she was married to 
John Redwood Fisher of New York. As 
soon as the first baby was old enough to 
turn her mother’s thoughts to child train- 
ing, Mrs. Fisher became interested in 
the Montessori system. She went to 
Italy, met Dr. Montessori and studied 
her schools and the methods and results 
at first hand. One of the results was 
The Montessori Mother, a book pub- 
lished in 1913, and the next year Mothers 
and Children, both based on Montessori 
principles plus her own experience. The 
first baby is now a girl of twelve and 
has a brother of eight, and their mother’s 
interest in educational methods and the 
responsibilities of parents continues to 
grow. 

In 1916 the family life on the Vermont 
farm was interrupted by three years of 
war work in France. The whole family 
went, and Mrs. Fisher’s busy life “over 
there” was as thrilling as that of any 
soldier. For a year she edited a maga- 
zine for blind French soldiers. She had 
charge for a time of the commissary end 
of a training camp not far from Soissons. 
Her duties from time to time took her 
into “zones of action,” and always, every- 
where, she was séeing beneath the sur- 
face of things into the real lives of men 
and women, the significance of events 
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and ideals—living intensely, as she has 
always done, the days and hours as they 
came to her. 

When it was over and she came home, 
still thrilled with the bigness of it, she 
was horrified to find so comfortable a 
feeling at home. She launched at once 
into a series of intense articles for maga- 
zines about the responsibilities of parents 
in such a-time of crisis. Before starting 
the first of the series she glanced through 
the pages of one of her former books 
and then began her outburst of intensity 
with these words: 

“To me now, burning and deeply ques- 
tioning, as I am, as every mother in the 
world must be in these days, with a 
sense almost awful of the imminence of 
disaster for our children, these cool, 
tolerant, half amused paragraphs seem 
frivolous. A regular pre-war book with 
no more notion than a child has of the 
terror and bitterness and glory of the 
struggle we are all born into.’’* 

To feel life intensely, to see and under- 

stand it clearly, and to portray it vividly 
—that is genius, and that is what 
Dorothy Canfield does. In the preface 
to her book Mothers and Children she 
tells a story about Goldsmith which is 
so like a picture of herself that I shall 
repeat it here. It was in her freshman 
year at college. The English teacher 
told his class about one time when Gold- 
smith in turning over the pages of the 
sible happened upon the book of Eze- 
kiel. “He was soon deeply absorbed 
and no one saw him at all that day. 
That evening he burst into the weekly 
gathering of his circle at the King’s 
Head still clad in his careless morning 
costume, the book in his hand, his finger 
still between the pages to keep the place, 
his honest face on fire with enthusiasm. 
To every one in turn he addressed him- 
self with the greatest ardor, crying out, 
‘Why did I never hear of this writer 
before? He is a superb master, this Eze- 
kiel—only listen to this passage! And 
this! And what nobility in this eighteenth 
chapter!’ 

“As he ran here and there, among 
those of Dr. Johnson’s circle and others 
who chanced to be at the tavern that 
night, button-holing men of letters and 

* From The Delineator, March, 1920. 
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science, opening his book under the nose 
of a distinguished clergyman and read- 
ing aloud with gestures of astonished 
admiration, the great Dr. Johnson, ob- 
serving him, asked a nearby friend, 
‘Pray, sir, what so excites our good 
Goldy tonight?’ Garrick overheard the 
question and bursting into a fit of laugh- 
ter replied, ‘Why, Dr. Johnson, at forty 
years of age Goldsmith has discovered 
Ezekiel!’ ” 

The young English professor laughed, 
and his class joined him, but Mrs. Fisher 
admits that her laugh was a laugh of 
cowardice, for she had never discovered 
Ezekiel either. She took the first avail- 
able opportunity to look him up and 
found out later that every other freshman 
in the class had done the same thing. 
It was not till she was nearing the close 
of her college course that it dawned on 
her that probably not one of all that 
distinguished circle at the King’s Head 
had been any wiser about Ezekiel than 
she and her freshman associates. 


How like Goldsmith’s enthusiasm is 
that of Dorothy Canfield. With her 
clear vision into the underlying principles 
of things, she sees some _ world-old 
fact and by the very vividness and in- 
tensity of her presentation she makes us 
realize its significance. Her novels and 
most of her short stories have problem 
plots. Sometimes she solves the problem, 
sometimes she presents it in bold clear 
pictures and leaves it for the solution of 
her readers. Whatever she writes has a 
purpose deeper than mere entertainment, 
which justifies, at least to the author, its 
existence. 

That is the way Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is “making the best use of what 
she has.” If what she has—her talent, 
her genius—is greater than the average, 
that does not change the formula, which 
we may use as well as she. 

When asked if she had a message for 
the deafened readers of THe VOLTA 
Review, she replied in her brief, prac- 
tical way, “Yes, tell them to learn lip- 
reading.” 





THE DEAF CHILD, AND SOMETHING OF HIS EARLY 
TRAINING 


By Myrtite Hoop LEonarpD 


Note: The following paper was written for the Twentieth Century Mothers’ Club, Birming- 


ham, Ala., by the mother of a beginning pupil in the Alabama School for the Deaf. 


It is with 


the idea that perhaps some other mother will be brought to see her opportunities and the 
possibilities in her little child, that this paper is sent to THE Votta Review, the clearing house 


for ideas and inspirations. 


INCE you are studying this year the 

children of school age, your program 
will be most incomplete unless you in- 
clude the little deaf child. You are es- 
pecially considering the Public School 
System, so I want to tell you a little about 
one of our most important public schools, 
the School for the Deaf, at Talladega. 

It is impracticable to have a depart- 
ment for the deaf in connection with our 
regular public schools. The difficulties 
in grading and teaching these exceptional 
children, the necessity of very small 
classes in connection with high salaries 
paid teachers trained in these lines—these 
facts would make such departments too 
expensive for the state; so the one school 
is maintained at Talladega as a part of 
our public school system. Board, tuition 


and laundry are free, in order that edu- 
cation may be given these handicapped 
boys and girls as freely as our mother 
state gives it to her normal sons and 
daughters. 

There seems to be a general misun- 
derstanding as to the nature of the 
school, even among our most cultured 
people. It is often referred to as an el- 
eemosynary institute. This is most un- 
just. Alabama owes every child an edu- 
cation whether deaf, blind or normal, and 
she is not giving alms to the deaf and 
blind when she educates them at Talla- 
dega, any more than she is giving alms 
to the students at the University. 

The viewpoint of the public towards 
the deaf and blind is undergoing a 
change. The time when they were pit- 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


ied and relegated to the profession of 
beggary has passed. With proper train- 
ing they can be made into useful citizens, 
and while I feel that the education of the 
deaf is yet in its infancy, the era is dawn- 
ing when they will take their rightful 
place side by side with their more fortu- 
nate fellow men. The known number of 
the deaf is rapidly increasing and some 
of our most prominent educators are giv- 
ing their whole lives to the problem of 
their training. 

In going into the work of teaching the 
deaf, we must bear in mind the fact that 
they do not talk because they have never 
heard. The organs of speech are as per- 
fect as our own, but we learn speech by 
hearing it from our earliest «infancy. 
These so-called mutes have never heard 
and so can not imitate. We may as well 
call ourselves mutes because we do not 
speak French and German. 


They are just happy human children 
with the same brains, the same childish 
joys and sorrows that other children 
have; but communication with other 
minds is cut off and the little brains are 
not sharpened by constant contact with 
other brains. Tom spins his top and 
enjoys it, but he does not know it is called 
a top. Mary loves and plays with her 
doll, but she does not know it is a doll. 

Imagine, if you can, the magnitude of 
the task confronting the teacher of the 
beginning class. There seems to be no 
beginning point. 

During the first month of this year, 
it was my privilege to visit in the begin- 
ner’s class, of which Mrs. Jenkins is the 
teacher. The first step towards teaching 
speech was to give all the children hand 
mirrors and have tongue gymnastics. 
You would be surprised to see how stiff 
the little unused members were and how 
small their control over them. They 
were made to broaden, thicken and make 
narrow the tongue in imitation of the 
teacher, and with the gaining of some 
degree of tongué confrol, the first battle 
was won. They were given the sounds 
for the letters th, p, t, k, s, sh, and I 
learned for the first time that these were 
breath sounds given without voice. They 
were practiced by each child individual- 
ly, by holding a feather or a hand before 
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the mouth. It is slow work, and it was 
several weeks before the letters given 
were mastered. They were given the 
vowel sounds and taught to imitate them 
by placing their hands on the teacher’s 
chest and then on their own. It is sur- 
prising how soon they can imitate the 
sounds by feeling the vibrations. By 
the end of the first year the children have 
a good working knowledge of the ele- 
ments of English speech, and will be 
allowed to combine them into words. 

They are also given daily lessons in 
lip-reading. The first lesson, the teacher 
brought into the room two objects, a 
ball and a top, and placed them on the 
table. These two words are chosen be- 
cause they are entirely different on the 
lips. She spoke the two words slowly 
several times and pointed to each as she 
spoke its name. Soon each child was 
able to read the name and point out the 
object called. More and more words 
are added each day and a picture of the 
new objects learned placed on a lip-read- 
ing chart. In teaching verbs, the action 
has actually to be performed. In teach- 
ing nouns, the objects are actually pro- 
duced. The child is also given simple 
commands such as, shut the door, wash 
your face, sit down, etc., and usually has 
a large number of words in lip-reading 
before he has much speech. 


I wish I could go further into the work 
and tell you more, but there is much that 
can not be explained or understood un- 
less you actually see the work progress- 
ing. 

The most interesting part of the daily 
routine to me, is the rhythm work. This 
work is one of the later additions to the 
education of the deaf, and it seems to me 
its possibilities have not half been ex- 
hausted. It is used to give continuity 
of speech and to teach accentuation. 

The speech of the totally deaf is with- 
out accentuation, purely mechanical and 
monotonous. Each word or syllable is 
chopped off and stands to itself. Only 
those who have been associated with 
the deaf can know how terribly hard it 
is to understand. 

In the rhythm work the children are 
all’ placed around the piano and with 
hands on‘the case. They close their eyes 
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and count the time perfectly, striking the 
piano on the accented beat, which is 
made very marked by the person playing 
the piano. So sensitive are they to the 
vibrations, that the time of the music can 
be changed and they will change their 
counting and accent. Perhaps you won- 
der how this is helpful, but I have seen 
the children unable to pronounce long 
words correctly, when taken to the piano 
and the accented syllable placed on the 
accented beat, give the correct pronuncia- 
tion immediately. 

And now, if you will pardon a person- 
ality, I want to say a word, as the mother 
of a deaf child. I saw a verse from 
Stevenson the other day: 


Two men looked from their prison bars. 
One saw mud; the other saw stars. 


Talladega and the staff of men and 
women giving their lives to this work, 
have taught me to see the stars, and I 
have touched in a dim sort of way, the 
knowledge that there is a reason for 
everything in the Great Beyond, that we 
will understand some day. This is the 
only answer I can find to the eternal 
question that every mother of a deaf 
child asks—‘“In the whole wide world 
full of normal children, why must my 
child be one of the handicapped?” 

You mothers of hearing children pity 
the mothers of the deaf, but with this, 
as with all else in life, there is a compen- 
sation if you look hard enough for it. 
Our little deaf children are so much more 
ours than your hearing children can ever 
be. 

Each person with whom a hearing 
child comes in contact sows a seed in 
the little garden of his heart. From 
this one he garners a word, from an- 
other an idea, from still another, an ideal, 
all of which are woven, by the busy 
little brain, into the warp and woof of 
his character. We shall never be able to 
estimate the power of these outside in- 
fluences, until the day of the harvest. 
Too often, I fear, we shall find the enemy 
has sown tares while we slept. 

With our little deaf children there are 
no chance sowers. Their hearts are 
walled-in gardens to which God has 
closed the largest door of communication. 
Surely to be the lone sower in one of 


these little eager shut-in hearts is the 
highest of all service. The mother and 
the teachers are the only sowers and the 
ideals we transplant must come from the 
garden of the Master of Life Himself, 
for we can not give them anything but 
the best. 

When I think of the task that is mine 
today, the work I alone can do through 
my boy’s youth, I feel as the knights of 
old must have felt when, after an all- 
night watch at some holy shrine, they 
knelt and received the accolade from 
their sovereign. I have been trusted with 
great trust; I must be worthy of the 
trust. 





SUCCESSFUL DESPITE 
DEAFNESS 


A series of papers, which should be of 
the keenest interest to all of our readers, 
is being prepared by Miss Laura A. 
Davies, of Houston, Texas. Miss Davies 
has been engaged for some months in 
securing authoritative information in re- 
gard to men and women who, despite loss 
of hearing, have become distinguished. 
Probably in many cases readers will be 
surprised, as the editor was, to learn that 
these well-known leaders in literary and 
business pursuits are handicapped by 
poor hearing (or total deafness). 

We suggest that our readers keep on 
the alert for the inspiration and 
surprises of this series. We hope to pub- 
lish one paper in each issue for some 
months. The first, about Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, appears in this number.— 

Editorial. 


—_—___ 


KATHARINE E. BARRY 


Miss Katharine E. Barry, author of “The 
Five-Slate System” and well-known through- 
out the profession as a successful teacher of 
language, died March 18 at a hospital in Colo- 
rado Springs. Miss Barry was a teacher at 
the Colorado School for the Deaf. 





LANGUAGE IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


Reprints of the excellent article prepared by 
the Lexington Avenue School, on Language 
Work in Intermediate Grades, may be obtained 
from the Volta Bureau at 25 cents each. The 
supply is limited. 
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GROWING UP WITH PERCY 


By Grace IRENE CARROLL 


ForEworD: This story won first place in the recent contest in which prizes were offered by 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of San Francisco. 
will appear in the near future. 


“Mi OTHER, just see how tall Percy 

is growing,’ importuned little 
Stella Roberts, as her mother paused a 
moment on her way through the cozy 
play-room. ‘“He’s most up to my waist. 
I think he is going to be tall like Daddy, 
don’t you?” 

She stood beside him holding his little 
shoulder braced against her body, while 
Percy teetered unsteadily on his little 
legs, clasping her hand, looking up and 
studying her face solemnly in an eager 
effort to understand. Both Stella and her 
mother talked to him constantly, and he 
had the habit of watching their faces and 
lips to gather his foggy impressions of 
what was meant, although he never heard 
a sound. 

Helen Roberts, standing before the two 
children, smiled a fond approval. She 
was never too busy to interest herself in 
their little occupations. Ever since little 
Percy’s advent, and the sad discovery 
that he was deaf, she had been untiring 
in her efforts to direct his education and 
development, and to quicken his faculty 
of attention in every way. Percy had 
responded wonderfully to her efforts and 
the result was encouraging. The child 
was normal in all respects except his 
hearing and, of course, his speech; a 
beautiful, well-made, sturdy boy, with 
fine features, expressive dark eyes, and 
the wholesome, warm coloring of health. 
His beauty of face and form were un- 
doubted assets which his proud mother 
inwardly determined should not be over- 
balanced by his defect of hearing. She 
had consecrated her life to helping him 
overcome the handicap, and with un- 
flagging devotion she gave her every 
waking moment to combating. the limi- 
tation. 

“He does grow, doesn’t he?” she re- 
sponded proudly, love light glowing all 
over her face. “Mother’s big boy. Big 
like Daddy. So high.” And she stooped 
and gathered him up for a kiss. 

“Big, big boy,” echoed Stella, as he 
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descended to her side once more. ‘Most 
big as Sister.” 

“Get out his blocks now, Stella, and 
help him to sort them while I finish my 
morning’s work, and then we will have 
our lessons together.” She gave Stella’s 
hair a smoothing touch and straightened 
an apron strap over her shoulder. “I 
must run and see Papa a moment before 
he goes.” 

“I’m off, Helen,” her husband’s voice 
called from the door at just that moment. 
“Good-bye, children. Be good.” 

Mrs. Roberts swung around quickly, 
turning a smiling face to her husband as 
she remarked, “Percy is really growing 
quite a lot. I believe he is going to be 
tall like you. Just look! he is almost up 
to Stella’s elbow already.” And she stood 
them together swiftly for her husband to 
note his growth. 

But Hugh Roberts only turned away 
with a quick sigh. To be reminded that 
his boy, his deaf child, was growing up 
was but emphasizing a grief of which he 
was ever poignantly conscious. He had 
never become reconciled to the fact that 
his boy, his only son, for whom they had 
waited so impatiently, to whose coming he 
had looked forward with so much father- 
ly pride and ambition, and for whom he 
had hoped and planned so much, had 
come to them deaf. Although he had 
never analyzed his feeling, it was really 
one of shame. He was ashamed of the 
fact that his child was deaf. So, while 
his wife had accepted the situation and 
was trying patiently to make the best of 
it, his own way of meeting the difficulty 
had been simply to ignore it as much as 
possible. He could not bear to be re- 
minded of the little fellow’s deficiency. 
Indeed, he noticed the boy but little, 
lavishing most of his fatherly attention 
and caresses on the sprightly, eight-year- 
old Stella. At times he would pick little 
Percy up impulsively to caress and fondle 
him for a moment; but when he tried to 
talk with him, the keen hurt of the reali- 
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zation that the child could not hear or 
understand him, gave him a sense of 
impotence and alienation, and he would 
abruptly set him down again with a look 
of disappointment and chagrin on his 
face and walk away. The little fellow 
would feel perplexed and repulsed at the 
strange and sudden change of manner, 
and he came in time to exhibit a hostile 
attitude towards his father which only 
widened the breach between them and 
served to renew Hugh’s bitter railings 
against fate. ‘Deaf and dumb!” he 
would reiterate helplessly. “My boy deaf 
and dumb!” So now, at his wife’s words, 
he turned away a little impatiently as he 
said, “Come, come, Helen, I shall miss 
my car and be late at the office. I haven't 
time now for the children.” 

Mrs. Roberts followed him to the door 
in silence, and bade him a hasty adieu. 
Then she sat down limply in a chair in the 
hallway and sighed heavily. She under- 
stood her husband’s pain and disappoint- 
ment, and it only added to her own. But 
why could he not meet it a little more 
cheerfully? Why make it so doubly 
hard for her? Percy felt his father’s 
estrangement and seldom went to him or 
appealed for his notice. His mother he 
could always depend upon; but he with- 
drew from his father with a subconscious 
realization that for some reason which he 
could not fathom his father did not ap- 
prove of him. If Hugh would only be 
different! Still, it was his intense love 
for the boy, she knew, that made it so 
hard for him to accept his deafness. She 
sighed again, wiping a tear from the 
corner of her eye. Then she arose and 
began her day, once more cheerfully 
intent on doing not only her own share, 
but her husband’s as well, for her darling 
little deaf boy. 
- The morning passed as most of her 

mornings did. The household duties 
done, she joined the children in their 
room and began the task of training 
Percy to read the lips, by constant repe- 
tition of a few words or phrases, always 
speaking as though he could hear, slowly 
but naturally, accompanying the words 
with explanatory actions, accustoming 
him to watching her and to become 
familiar with speech. They made a game 
of everything, and instruction went on at 


every possible moment of the day. With 
blocks, color cards, pictures, and a 
thousand devices, she taught him to 
count, to exercise his arms, legs, fingers, 
and tongue, to breathe and babble, to 
cultivate his sight and touch, and through 
it all to constantly watch and read her 
lips. She taught him the names of 
things, made him fetch and carry for her, 
encouraged him to try to imitate speech 
as much as possible, and took the utmost 
care in having him acquire all the confi- 
dence and independence which a hearing 
child would have. Stella helped with 
much intelligence and interest, so that 
little Percy was already learning to say 
many things, simple words and phrases, 
and Helen Roberts worked on with 
enthusiasm and faith. Her husband had 
not yet heard the child’s voice, and did 
not know that he could talk, for Percy 
was reticent in his father’s presence. But 
some day she meant to surprise him by 
letting him see what Percy could do. She 
reduced her work of teaching him to an 
absolute science, making use of every aid 
she could obtain and of every idea 
she could glean from literature on the 
subject. It was slow, but Percy’s mind 
was quick and bright and his avidity to 
learn was really remarkable. 

Meanwhile Hugh Roberts had gone to 
his office and plunged into a busy day. 
But his mind did not work with its 
customary pliancy, and something which 
he could not analyze or throw off seemed 
to weigh on his heart. At eleven o'clock 
an elderly man entered his office, a great 
magnate of high repute, with calm, pene- 
trating eyes and a dignified manner. He 
shook hands cordially with Hugh, and 
then with some deliberation chose a 
chair for himself, placing it with his back 
to the window so that the light fell full 
upon Hugh’s face as he swung himself 
around in his swivel chair. 

Mr. Henderson plunged at once into 
the legal matter about which he had come 
to consult Hugh, stating his case concisely 
and listening with attention and deference 
to Hugh’s replies. For half an hour they 
continued in absorbed consultation, and 
at the end of that time Mr. Henderson 
arose to depart. With his back momen- 
tarily turned to Hugh, he seemed not to 
hear a question put to him, nor did he 
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answer when Hugh repeated it. At the 
door he turned to say good-bye. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Henderson, ” said 
Hugh, “but you have not answered my 
question. May I ask if you are a little 
deaf?” 

“T am not a little deaf, Mr. Roberts,” 
replied Mr. Henderson, smiling affably; 
“T am almost totally so.” 

“What!” exclaimed Hugh in astonish- 
ment. “Why, you seemed to follow all 
our conversation without the least diffi- 
culty. I had no suspicion that you were 
unable to hear perfectly until I addressed 
you just now while your back was turned 
to me.” 

“Quite so, sir,” said his client. “I do 
not hear a sound—not a sound. But I 
am an expert lip-reader.” 

Hugh’s surprisé was so genuine, Mr. 
Henderson laughed genially. “Seems a 
miracle to you, does it?” he said. “Well, 
jet me tell you, my dear sir, that there 
are hundreds today for whom lip-read- 
ing is proving a veritable Godsend. 
Many whose lives had been darkened by 
the depression engendered by an inability 
to mix with the world because of loss of 
hearing, are emerging from the shadow 
of despair and discouragement and taking 
an active place in society through the aid 
which lip-reading affords them.” 

“I am interested more than I can tell 
you,” replied Hugh, “for I have a small 
son at home who I regret to say is 
stigmatized by having been born deaf and 
dumb. What to do for his future is my 
great problem.” 

“Do not say stigmatized, my friend,” 
returned Mr. Henderson gravely. “To be 
deaf is an affliction and a handicap with- 
out doubt, but it need not blight the life. 
Have the child trained in lip-reading. It 
is the wisest and only expedient. Lip- 
reading is the key that will unlock the 
storehouses of knowledge for him. Take 
my advice, begin lip-reading with him at 
once,” and the great man departed, leav- 
ing Hugh much impressed with the 
manner in which he had surmounted the 
obstacle of his impaired hearing. 

Scarcely had he settled to his work 
once more when he was again inter- 
rupted. This time it was a neat, intel- 
ligent-looking young lady who applied for 
work. She took the chair which Mr. 


Henderson had occupied and Hugh talked 
with her in his customary tone, asking 
many questions to which she unhesi- 
tatingly replied. At last she said, “I 
must tell you Mr. Roberts, that I am 
extremely deaf. I could not let you 
engage me otherwise. But it does not 
interfere with my work in the least, as I 
am a good lip-reader. And not being 
disturbed by ordinary noises, I am able 
to concentrate better than if I could hear. 
You will not find me wasting time talking 
to others, and I am very eager to make 
good. Will you try me?” 

Hugh engaged her unhesitatingly, for 
her self-confidence and alert bearing 
inspired him with faith in her ability, and 
he had a fugitive idea that she might 
prove of use in helping him solve his 
problem about Percy. 

“How long have you been deaf, Miss 
Howard?” he inquired with interest. 

“Oh, I began to be so when a mere 
child,” she said. “But I always had one 
good ear to depend on until about three 
years ago when that suddenly went back 
on me; so, when I had exhausted all the 
usual expedients, I wisely decided that 
since deafness was to be my portion, to 
master the art of lip-reading was my 
business, and I set about doing so with- 
out waste of time.” 

“Where did you learn?” 

“Well, I first tried to teach myself with 
the aid of a textbook. But I accidently 
discovered that there was an excellent 
teacher, a Miss Read, at the School for 
Deaf Children on Garden Street, who 
could make my work easier for me, and 
I went to her. She has not only helped 
me to perfect my lip-reading, but she has 
injected courage and optimism where 
before I felt only loneliness and despair. 
Lip-reading is the’ sensible course for 
anyone who has lost his hearing.” 

After she had departed, Hugh did 
some more thinking, and decided that 
since Percy was growing up so rapidly, 
it was time they began to have him 
taught lip-reading and speech. The boy 
must not be neglected. 

As he returned from lunch, in stepping 
out of the elevator he almost ran into 
somone who grasped his arm and turned 
him about unceremoniously. 

“Hugh Roberts, as I live! Well! 
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Well! Came near not seeing me, didn’t 
you? How are you?” 

“Tom Spaulding!” exclaimed Hugh 
delightedly,. as he grasped his friend’s 
hand and shook it heartily. “I’m glad to 
see you. Where in the world have you 
kept yourself lately? But come to my 
office. I can’t let you go without recalling 
a few of our boyhood days. It’s a 
genuine treat to see you again. Come 
along.” And Hugh took his friend’s arm 
and led him down the hallway into his 
office, a small brindle bull-terrier trot- 
ting along after him. 

Just inside the door Tom stopped, and 
facing about said solemnly, “Hugh, I’ve 
something terrible to tell you, and I might 
as well right out with it at the start. / 
can’t hear you. I’m stone deaf,” and the 
misery written large on his features ex- 
pressed his feelings about the situation. 

Hugh stood confounded. What could 
he say or do? But Tom went on quickly, 
“Tf can tell what you say if you will speak 
slowly and distinctly. I’m studying lip- 
reading, though I haven’t mastered it 
quite as yet. But I shall in time. It is 
my only salvation, as I see it. Come, let’s 
sit down. I'll take this chair with my 
back to the window so the light will strike 
your face. It is easier so. Here, Com- 
rade,” to the dog, “come and lie down 
here on this rug. Any objection to the 
dog?” he asked, “because he can lie out- 
side the door and wait if you say so.” 

“Not a bit,” answered Hugh cordially, 
reaching over and patting the dog’s head, 
receiving in return a lick on his hand 
and a friendly wag from a stubby tail. 
“What happened to your ears, Tom?” 

He began to feel that, like Percy, he 
was growing up fast all of a sudden, all 
his experiences seeming to be crowded 
into one day. 

“Well, you know,” began Tom serious- 
ly, “I went across seas soon after the war 
broke out, and I went through all the 
worst of it without much harm, until one 
night a shell burst close to me and 
bowled me over. When they patched me 
up, I was found to be not much hurt, 
but my hearing was gone, and I’ve been 
stone deaf ever since. The doctors all say 
that I'll always be so. So now I’m home 
again and trying to find a job that I can 
fit into with my handicap. So far I 


haven't had much luck, but I’m trying 
hard to master lip-reading, and with its 
aid I expect to land something some day. 
But say, Hugh, I haven’t told you the 
worst of it yet. You know, when I went 
away I left my first-born, a baby of three 
months. Now that I’m back he is over 
three years old and beginning to prattle 
and talk constantly. But Hugh,” he 
ended, leaning over and putting his hand 
on Hugh’s, while tears stood in his eyes, 
“it’s tough to know that you are never 
going to hear your child’s little voice. I 
can’t talk to him any yet. That’s what 
hurts worse than anything else. It 
separates us, sort of, don’t you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Hugh, speak- 
ing slowly and deliberately. “But I can 
go you one better. J've got a little fellow 
at home who can’t talk, can’t hear, can’t 
be taught like other children. Born deaf 
and dumb. It’s the biggest sorrow and 
trouble I’ve ever been up against, and I 
haven’t yet solved the problem of how to 
meet the difficulty.” 

“Well, that is hard,” replied big- 
hearted Tom Spaulding. “It’s worse 
than my case for a fact. I’m glad it is 
me, not my boy, that has deafness to 
struggle with. Suppose you feel the 
same and would be glad to bear it in 
his place. But don’t give up hope. They 
teach em nowadays so that with the aid 
of lip-reading they get along about as 
cleverly as the ones that hear.” 

Then followed a long, pleasant talk 
recalling boyhood days, and Hugh was 
astonished at how much his friend seemed 
to be able to grasp of what was said. 


When he departed Hugh closed his . 


desk and faced his problems squarely. 
What was going to be done with Percy? 
The boy was growing up. It was a 
question that had often pressed for 
answer of late, but he had continually 
put it from him with a dread of dwelling 
upon it. Helen had done her best to 
teach the child without doubt, but the 
task was too large a one for her. Percy 
must learn to talk, if he couldn’t be made 
to hear. 

It did not occur to Hugh Roberts that 
his child was nothing exceptional, that 
there were thousands of pitiful little lives 
like his, limited and handicapped by the 
same affliction. He had concentrated on 
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his own trouble so long, the sorrows of 
others did not exist for him. 

He decided to go and consult the 
people in charge at the School for Deaf 
Children on Garden Street, a place he 
had hitherto avoided even thinking of in 
his desire to dodge his problem. At the 
institution he was taken through the 
rooms by the intelligent and sympathetic 
matron, and to his astonishment he 
learned that there were deaf children of 
all ages and sizes, many, many of them. 
With pathetic wonder he watched little 
tots respond to lip-directions to stand, 
sit, walk, run, clap their hands, and so 
forth, their eager round eyes fixed with 
an intensity of attention on the face of 
the teacher in the endeavor to catch her 
meaning. 

He came out a wiser and a sadder man. 
How pathetic it all was! Poor little 
things! All life ahead of them, and their 
ears closed forever to all sound. It oc- 
curred to him suddenly that perhaps he 
had underrated his wife’s efforts to teach 
Percy. He feared, too, that he might 
have been a little selfish about the matter. 
Perhaps Helen’s training was, after all, 
the best thing for the boy at present. 
But Percy was growing up fast. 

He reached home a little earlier than 
usual and let himself in quietly with his 
latch-key. There was no one in sight 
but he heard cheerful voices from the 
garden at the back, and went. quietly 
through the house to the rear. Just 
inside the vine-shaded porch he stopped 
to witness a tableau that was interesting 
as compared with the exhibitions at the 
school which he had just been witnessing. 
His wife sat on a shady bench beneath a 
tree, humming a tune to which Stella and 
Percy were dancing together, their feet 
in rhythmic motion keeping step together. 
He sat down quietly, a silent spectator, 
to watch the proceedings. 

When the children were out of breath, 
Stella flopped on to the grass, and Percy 
stood, his chubby little legs in their half- 
socks, spread far apart, laughter on his 
flushed face and in his dancing eyes, 
looking toward his mother and panting 
with joy. 

Helen Roberts nodded her gay ap- 
proval. “That is very nice. Percy likes 
to dance?” 
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Percy nodded his head affirmatively 
with considerable energy. 

“Shall we rest now? Is Percy tired?” 

A vigorous negative shake of the head 
said quite positively that Percy was ready 
for more. 

“Come to mother.” 

Percy went at once, and Mrs. Roberts 
lifted him on to a small chair facing her. 
Stella rose and came to sit beside her 
mother on the bench. 

“Mother thinks we will talk a little 
now while we rest. Whom does Percy 
love?” 

To Hugh Roberts’ absolute amazement, 
listening intently from his unseen retreat, 
he heard his boy’s voice reply “Moth-er.” 

“And who else?” 

“Dad-da.” 

“And who else?” impetuously put in 
Stella, leaning toward him eagerly. 


“Sella.” hesitated the little voice. 


Helen Roberts reached out and hugged 
him vigorously, for this was a part 
of the programme which Percy had 
learned to expect in response to his re- 
plies. 

“Mother’s boy is growing up,” she said 
proudly. “He is going to be a fine big 
man like daddy some day. Isn’t he?” 

Percy gurgled inarticulately, and just 
then she and Stella were startled at the 
sound of a sob from behind the vines on 
the porch, and a moment later Hugh 
Roberts came down the steps and dropped 
on to his knees on the grass beside 
his boy. Gathering him violently into 
his arms, he buried his head on the little 
shoulder with tears in his eyes. 

‘“Papa’s boy,” he said brokenly. “He’s 
learning to talk. He isn’t going to be 
dumb. Papa’s boy is growing up. Helen, 
this is your doing. And to think that I 
left the task all to you without trying to 
help. I’ve let you bear the burden all 
alone. You've taught him all he knows, 
and he knows more than most hearing 
children of his age. His life shan’t be 
shadowed. We'll have the best teachers 
obtainable for him right here at home. 
I’ve seen and heard things today. that 
have completely made me over. I’m not 
ashamed of my boy’s deafness any 
longer. I’m proud of his intelligence and 
fine mind, and I’m proud of his mother. 
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My boy! My darling boy! Papa loves 
you.” 

Percy understood that without trouble. 
He nestled closer in his father’s embrace 
and his little arms went up lovingly 
around his father’s neck. 


“T love Dad-da,” he said softly, and 
Helen Roberts wiped tears of happiness 
from her eyes stealthily, while Stella 
pirouetted about on the green turf, re- 
peating jubilantly, “I declare, we're all 
growing up, mother, aren’t we?” 





YAWNING CHASMS—AND SUCH THINGS 


By JoHn A. FERRALL 


HE Vorta Review is a wonderful 

magazine. That is the way to begin 
an article. It attracts the attention of the 
editor and halts him in the act of deposit- 
ing your contribution in the waste basket. 
But the magazine really does print such 
helpful and comforting things. Here in 
the February issue, for example, is Miss 
Bruhn declaring that “Education is what 
is left after we have forgotten what we 
have learned.’ Of course, it really isn’t 
her actual voice. She made the remark 
in Boston last June, but it was so fraught 
with significance that its echo only 
reached THe VoLta Review in Febru- 
ary—and landed in this article in May! 

But her statement has furnished me 
with proof that I have long needed to 
reassure myself. Now I know that I 
am truly educated, for certainly I have 
forgotten all that I have ever learned. 
Verily, each day the sun rises on my 
wisdom and sets on my ignorance. It 
seems rather impossible that one should 
know less each succeeding day, but I 
seem to have achieved just that height. 
And I am constantly learning that many 
of the things I do know are not so. 

Of course, I might have been able to 
get a certificate of sanity from a physi- 
cian. I read a story some time ago of a 
young man who called on his family 
doctor. 

“Doctor,” he said, confidentially, “last 
month, under the influence of a dimly 
lighted garden, moonlight and such, I 
got myself engaged. Since then I have 
suffered a decided change of heart and 
have sought to terminate the engagement. 
I have told the girl’s father that I am a 
forger, a bank robbér, a card cheat, a 
roué, and a patron of bootleggers. The 
girl only seems to like me the better for 
my confession. Her family, too, see no 


reason for breaking the engagement. So 
I have come to you.” 

“Well?” questioned the physician. 

“Why—why,” blurted out the young 
man, “I want you to examine me and 
certify that I am incurably insane.” 

“H’m,” said the doctor, thoughtfully. 
“And you don’t want to get married 
then?” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ said the young man, de- 
cidedly. 

“Tn that case,” declared the physician 
positively, “I can do nothing for you. 
You are a perfectly sane man. But,” he 
added, “when you do want to get mar- 
ried, come to me again, and I will give 
you the certificate.” 

Being a bachelor (advertisement!) I 
might, as I say, have been able to get 
a certificate of sanity, which, given for 
that reason solely, would not have been 
much of a credit, since experts assert 
that the only true explanation of the 
bachelor is that no woman ever wanted 
him enough to make a real effort to get 
him. However, Miss Bruhn’s statement 
renders a certificate unnecessary. 

But today I’ve just had another ex- 
perience—made a new discovery. Like 
everything that appears new to me, how- 
ever, I shall probably find out that every- 
one else has known it for years. Any- 
way, I am back home after a visit to 
a friend who is recovering from a serious 
illness. She is on the road to recovery, 
but is still quite weak. And—here is 
the experience, the discovery, that has 
thrilled me—I found that I could follow 
her slow and feeble conversation with 
comparative ease. That, then, is the dis- 
covery—the weaker they are the better 
I understand them! 

In one respect, this discovery is some- 
what disconcerting. It places a tempta- 
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FOOLISHNESS FERRALL 


“Call Me Grandmother,” begs Farol, 
In the Volta’s late REVIEW; 
“Which,” we chorusfully carol, 
Is what we have longed to do.” 


Grandmothers are just the nicest— 
So, we all agree, is Fearl. 
If “Our Magazine’s” too solemn, 


Every time he proves our pearl. 


We appreciate the Volta 
Quite apart from J. Fer-ral, 
But the part that leaves us smiling 
Is the message from our pal. 


Who perks up our spinal column, 
Jogs our funny-bone? 
Most of us are all too solemn 
Just because we cannot hear all. 


Don’t you ever up an’ quit us! 
Please keep writing, John Fer-rawl. 
No one else can seem to git us 


As you do in Grandma’s shawl. 
—Anonymous. 


P.S. Say, Jawn—just to settle a bet-—how 
do you pronounce it? 


John Fear-all. 


JOHN A. FERRALL—A TRIBUTE 
By SAut N. KESSLER 


Fate assigned a role for you, 
Patience tried your soul for you, 
Hardship set a goal for you, 

For you cannot hear. 


None can get the start of you, 

All the world is part of you, 

Love is in the heart of you, 
Sunshine all the year. 


From the quarter-ton of you* 

Overflows the fun of you, 

Making others one of you, 
Billikin of cheer. 


* T have no first-hand information as to 
Mr. Ferrall’s weight, but for the sake of 
poetic smoothness I’ve taken an approxi- 
mate amount. Is it more? I wonder! 


S.N.K.- 





Eprtor’s Note: The gentleman pictured above 
is John A. Ferrall, who says it is pronounced 
“Fer’-al”; ¢ as in herald, a as in final. He 
has not given us recent information as to 
his avoirdupois. 
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tion in my pathway that is rather appall- 
ing. You see, already in my career as 
a lip-reader I have met persons whom 
I would not have been averse to reducing 
to state of comparative helplessness. I 
have reference of course to the “tor- 
turers” and “djagetits” so cleverly pic- 
tured by Mr. Saul N. Kessler. The 
temptation has not begn easy to resist, 
but think how much more difficult it 
will be to resist in future, now that I 
understand clearly that my lip-reading 
skill can be enhanced in direct ratio to 
the physical helplessness of the speaker. 
The pity of it, too, is that the road thus 
opened to me is perhaps the only one by 
which I shall ever be able to reach high 
skill in lip-reading. 

I find myself in much the state of mind 
of my old friend Pat O’Hagen. Pat is 
a trifle impulsive, not to say impatient, 
in his dealings with his fellows. This 
impulsiveness has on occasions degen- 
erated into what is technically referred 
to as physical violence. It was after 
some such display that Father McGuire, 
the gentle old parish priest, remonstrated 
with him. 

“Patrick,” he said, “don’t you know 
that we are told to love our enemies— 
to do good to those who hate us?” 

Patrick knew this. 

“And,” continued Father McGuire, 
“don’t you suppose that you could learn 
to do that?” 

Pat considered. 

“Well, Father,” he said, finally, “I 
don’t know. But I do know there are lots 
of times when I’d be glad to reduce these 
fellows to a condition in which I could 
sympathize with them—and, you see, 
sympathy is said to be akin to love!” 

So, with slight variations, I may say 
that I shall no doubt often face a situa- 
tion where I shall desire in my heart that 
my “enemies” might be reduced to a 
condition in which I could readily under- 
stand them. 

At any rate, my recent experience has 
decided me that if I ever reach the stage 
where I desire human conversation (per- 
haps I’d better_say conversation with 
humans, for there is a difference!) as 
‘much as most of my deaf and hard of 
hearing friends seem to desire it, I shall 
start touring the hospitals and exchang- 
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ing words here and there with such pa- 
tients as appear weak enough to meet 
my requirements for slow and _ feebly- 
spoken conversation. 

It will make no difference to me 
whether these patients speak in a very 
low voice, or do not use their voices at 
all. For, as I believe I have stated on 
every possible occasion in the past, I am 
probably the deafest deaf person in the 
United States. You will observe that I 
set a geographical limit. I do not wish 
to cover too much territory, and, above 
all, do I seek to avoid all entangling al- 
liances. My statement about entangling 
alliances of course is merely to show 
the influence upon me of the various in- 
ternational conferences held at Washing- 
ton during the past year. 

I am actually so deaf that I am getting 
to be vain about it. You know how 
that is—it is natural for one to feel a 
sense of elation over superiority in any 
field. This, perhaps, accounts for the 
arrogancy of those who get to like mir- 
ror practice. They know they are so 
different from their fellows as to be 
worthy of rank as a separate genus or 
species. 

To a person as deaf as I am, there 
comes a distinct sense of triumph, for ex- 
ample, in meeting one of those beings 
who is convinced that he can make any 
one: understand if only he can speak 
loudly enough. You have met him, of 
course. Well, he crosses my pathway, 
we will say, and I explain to him that I 
am deaf—totally deaf—absolutely deaf. 
In other words, I cannot hear at all. But 
my words fall upon “deaf” ears, for there 
are other deaf ears than those that sim- 
ply cannot hear. The apostle of volume 
heeds me not. He comes close beside 
me and bellows his remarks into my ear. 
The only result is a faint, breeze-like 
effect as his breath sweeps into the ear 
openings. Being a large and bulky in- 
dividual, I can withstand these miniature 
cyclones which would sweep a frailer 
comrade off her feet. No results being 
apparent, he tries again—and again. And 
then he goes away. But he is not de- 
feated. He will return another day and 
repeat his performance—unless my self- 
restraint gives way and I extinguish 
him once and forever. 
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But even as he departs today, his ex- 
pression shows clearly that it is his se- 
cret opinion that I am not deaf at all, but 
merely stubborn. That is the one thing 
which somewhat mars my victory. But 
I am confident that the day will come 
when he will say: “You are deaf, I 
guess. Maybe that’s why you cant 
understand me.” And I shall answer, 
“Yes, I think I am getting a little hard 
of hearing, but please do not say any- 
thing about it, as I am very sensitive 
and do not wish people to know.” And 
then he will ask me why I do not take 
up lip-reading or something like that, 
because he knows lots of blind people 
who understand him perfectly. And, of 
course, I shali reply that I am not yet 
deaf enough to take up lip-reading. And 
then he will go away again, maybe to the 
hospital—unless he is a bigger man than 
I am. 

It seems to be comparatively easy to 
get into hospitals—unless you are sick. 
Then, my friends tell me it is difficult 
to get in, and once in it is quite difficult 
to get out. And I do not see how any 
of them come out alive. I’ve never seen 
a hospital room that wasn’t cold and 
depressing. I wonder why the hospital 
authorities think that a cheerful and 
homelike room would interfere with one’s 
prompt recovery? But I suppose lots 
of people will write and tell me about 
hospitals that do have cheerful and cozy 
rooms for patients. I only know that 
I’ve never seen a cheerful one, and I’m 
not going to get sick just to find out 
by personal experience—not if I can help 
it. 

Most sick people appear to be left 
very much alone, too, which makes me 
think that they would appreciate any 
sort of conversation—which, in truth, is 
the kind I would furnish. I have even 
thought that it might be possible for me 
to build up a sort of clientele around the 
hospitals, and have a fixed charge for 
attendance, thus making my lip-reading 
practice a financial asset. There are all 
sorts of possibilities in this, as you can 
see. 

And such interesting things happen in 
hospitals. In today’s paper is an ac- 
count of the conversation of two physi- 
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cians who met in the hallway of a hos- 
pital. 

“Hello.” said the first, “what is new 
and interesting in the shop this morn- 
ing?” 

“Why,” said the other, “I have a very 
curious case—a patient who is so cross- 
eyed that whenever she cries the tears 
run down her back.” 

The other physician was astonished. 

“Well, well,” he said, interested, “and 
what are you treating her for?” 

“Just now,” replied the other, sol- 
emnly, “I am giving her a course of 
treatment for bacteria.” 

There is also the story of the young 
soldier boy, suffering from the after- 
effects of a gas attack and in a hospital 
where his mental condition was being 
observed. He had been given to under; 
stand just what his condition was, but 
had been encouraged by the promise 
that he would be all right in a few weeks; 
when he would be allowed to return.to 
his home. 

Just after this promise, he was writing 
to his sister, explaining what the doctor 
had told him. As he moistened the 
stamp to attach it to the sealed letter, it 
slipped from his hands and fell to the 
floor. As it happened, a small: bug was 
crossing the floor and the stamp, fall- 
ing sticky side downward just as bread 
always falls butter side down, lighted on 
the insect’s back. When the soldier 
stooped to pick up the stamp, he was 
amazed to see it start moving across the 
room. In_ stupified amazement he 
watched it move along the floor, up the 
wall, and behind the picture molding. 
Then he sat down on the side of his bed, 
his elbows on his knees, and clasped his 
head in his hands. 

“Go home in two weeks!” he groaned, 
despairingly, “why, they’ll never let a guy 
who sees things like that out of here.” 

However, folks who have seen lots of 
more startling things than that, such as 
pink elephants, and the like, have later 
been released, so that we may assume 
that the soldier boy’s pessimism was un- 
founded. But please understand that the 
reference to pink elephants and such: is 
not based on any personal experiences of 
mine. I have unquestionably done any 
number of things that would justify a 
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jury in committing me to an insane asy- 
lum, but it just happens that I have es- 
caped attracting close scrutiny. The 
fairies, you know, are good to the Irish 
—they have to be. 

There are lots of other interesting 
stories I could tell you about hospitals. 
There’s the one about the absent-minded 
professor who was giving a series of illus- 
trated lectures at a prominent hospital, 
to the medical class of the local univer- 
sity. The lectures were held at 2:30 in 
the afternoon, after the university class 
was over. One afternoon the Professor 
came in a little late. He had been busy 
at his office and only just got away in 
time to meet the class. With him he 
had a small brown-paper parcel. 

“Young gentlemen,” he began, start- 
ing to unwrap the parcel, “I have brought 
with me today a frog which I dissected 
last evening, and I will explain to you 
the methods used, in order that you may 
see just how such work is done.” 

He completed unwrapping the package 
and instead of a frog, displayed to the 
astonished gaze of the class two sand- 
wiches and a small slice of cake. The 
Professor seemed as much astonished as 
the class. He looked at the sandwiches 
and “cake in amazement. 


“I can’t understand,” he finally said. 
“Surely—surely I remember having 
eaten my lunch hastily just before leaving 
my office.” 

Yes, hospitals are very interesting. 
Lots of things are interesting, but is 
there anything really so interesting as 
being able to talk along like this, without 
the possibility of having your audience 
answer back? I wonder. Which, of 
course, merely leads up to another story 
—about a rather long-winded chap who 
had a habit of detailing his experiences 
and supposed experiences at considerable 
length to his long-suffering friends. I 
am not attempting to draw a parallel, of 
course. As the saying is, comparisons 
are obvious! Well, anyway, this other 
long-winded chap was in the midst of 
a supposed hunting experience. He had 
gone on and on, and so on, and had 
reached a point where he was saying: 
“. , . . and there I stood, with the 
chasm yawning before me—” 

“I beg your pardon, old man,” said 
one of the bored listeners, “but would 
you mind telling me whether that chasm 
was yawning before you got there?” 


Yawning chasms—and such things! 





HELP PREVENT LOSS OF HEARING 


By FreEp De Lanp 


His is the second of a series of 

articles showing why the belief that 
there need be no new cases of loss of 
hearing is a practical belief, based on the 
possibility of awakening all the people to 
perceive the folly of sanctioning the con- 
tinuance of unnecessary and unprofitable 
causes that serve not only to bring about 
loss of hearing, but to reduce the avail- 
able national strength. ; 

These articles were not written by an 
alarmist or by a visionary enthusiast. 
They are the product of an unbiased 
study of all the problems involved in the 
prevention of new cases of deafness; a 
study to which every spare moment has 
been devoted during more than five years. 

In the previous article reference was 
made to the crippling character of the 


invisible injury of loss of hearing; also 
to the appalling increase in the number of 
men and women whose sense of hearing 
is already lessened in one ear if not in 
both. In this article both phases of the 
subject are presented more in detail. 
The previous article also contained brief 
references to expressions of belief that it 
is possible to eliminate the causes and con- 
ditions that precede loss of hearing; 
action that will prevent the production of 
new cases of loss of hearing. 

’ In that first article, the suggestion was 
offered that the wiser way to proceed to 
eliminate undesirable conditions was to 
enlist the cordial co-operation of all the 
people in a nation-wide campaign; and 
that such an educational campaign could 
most easily be popularized by organizing 
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local “Conservation of Hearing Societies” 
in every city, town and village in the 
country. For a live local society can do 
far more effective work in its respective 
locality than could be done by the officials 
of a national organization, in eliminating 
destructive conditions, as well as in arous- 
ing a local realization that good hearing 
must be conserved if we are not to be- 
come a nation of hard of hearing people. 
In other words, the efforts of the mem- 
bers of a society would lead the people 
to clearly understand that the movement 
is simply a desirable form of construct- 
ive public education to show the folly in 
continuing the present deplorable waste 
of the precious sense of hearing. 

Following are additional suggestions 
that may be of service in organizing the 
suggested local societies. The best name 
for each society to bear now appears to 
be “Conservation of Hearing Society of 
(Detroit).” Probably the incorporation 
of local societies will not be necessary, 
unless there is good prospect of an active 
society becoming the recipient of an en- 
dowment or a legacy, or of gifts of large 
sums of money or of securities. If a 
legacy or a gift is probable, then it would 
be well for the local society to incorpo- 
rate under the State law. 

It might be well to have the constitu- 
tion of each society show that it was 
organized for the following named pur- 
poses : 


1. Promoting a constructive cam- 
paign to interest all members of the com- 
munity in the economic value of good 
hearing, and to lead all to perceive the 
profit, as well as the wisdom, in conserv- 
ing one’s sense of hearing. 2. To cor- 
dially co-operate with health officials, 
physicians, and others in every effort 
tending to eliminate all causes and all 
conditions that are a primary or a 
secondary source of loss of hearing. 
3. To do whatever else may aid in pro- 
moting the conservation of hearing. 

A section in the Constitution might 
state that all persons are eligible to mem- 
bership who are interested in conserving 
good hearing and are willing to co- 
operate in a local constructive campaign 
to prevent the production of new cases 
of loss of hearing. As a tule, it may be 
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the better way not to ask members to pay 
an entrance fee, but to pay only annual 
membership dues. Fifty cents will 
probably suffice to supply the funds 
necessary to defray all reasonable ex- 
penses, provided that the membership in- 
creases rapidly and the dues are 
promptly paid in advance. It is possible 
that in towns and villages a fee of twenty- 
five cents will suffice. In the larger cities, 
where the holding of public meetings 
may necessitate greater outlay, higher 
annual dues may be necessary, say 
seventy-five cents or one dollar. But 
this question may depend largely on 
growth in membership. Given a large 
membership, low annual dues may pro- 
vide sufficient funds for all reasonable 
expenses. But the matter of dues is a 
question to be decided locally, as it will 
be far more difficult to gain members in 
some localities than in others. How 
many members should a society expect to 
secure? At least one-fourth of the total 
population over twelve years of age. It 
is possible for live officials to persuade 
more than fifty per cent of the total 
population of the smaller communities to 
join. Shall children be admitted to mem- 
bership? Certainly. They can be 
trained to become a very efficient cam- 
paign force. The advisability of having 
lower dues for children under twelve 
years of age might be considered. 


For what purposes will funds be need- 
ed, if no salaries are to be paid? There 
will be many necessary expenses to meet. 
For instance, it will be necessary to sup- 
ply the secretary with record books, mem- 
bership slips, letter heads, envelopes, fil- 
ing cases, postage stamps, membership 
cards, etc., even if the society does not 
rent an office. Again, should an excep- 
tionally efficient secretary develop, and 
the membership incréase rapidly, it may 
be found advisable to appropriate funds 
to compensate that official for devoting 
one-half of each day, or, possibly, the 
entire day, to promoting the work of the 
society. It may also be found ‘advisable 
to rent and furnish an office for the use 
of the secretary and to serve as the head- 
quarters of the society. 


The treasurer must also be provided 
with suitable account books, stamped 
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envelopes, filing cases, etc. If the 
treasurer is under bond the cost of the 
bond should be paid by the society. 
Then, in view of the probable publicity a 
live society will be given by generous edi- 
tors, it will only be fair for the society to 
insert in all the local papers a paid an- 
nouncement of each of its public meet- 
ings. Even though no rental is charged 
for the use of the assembly hall in which 
public meetings will be held, yet some 
payment will probably have to be made 
for heating and lighting the hall and for 
janitor service. 

In the selection of officers and in the 
appointment of committees, it will be well 
to consider first of all whether the re- 
spective individuals are naturally tactful. 
For the nature of the work that must be 
done indicates that the success of a so- 
ciety may depend largely on the efforts 
of its tactful members. Infinite patience, 
an alert mind, and intelligent tact are 
helpful qualities that all do not possess. 

With an influential, popular president 
and a tireless, tactful secretary each 
loaded with convincing arguments, effec- 
tive work on the part of the society ought 
to be of record from the start. Where 
can authoritative information be obtained 
on which to base convincing talks? In 
THE Vota Review. Therefore it will 
be a wise action if every local society 
subscribes for at least three copies of this 
helpful magazine, directing that one 
copy be sent to the president of the so- 
ciety, one to the secretary, and one to the 
head of the “convincing committee.” 
And efforts should be made to induce the 
public library to subscribe for a copy. 


The logical slogan of a society will 
naturally be “Conserve Your Hearing.” 
But if additional slogans are desired, pos- 
sibly one among the following may prove 
acceptable: “Why Cripple Yourself?” 
“Better a Lost Leg than Lost Hearing” ; 
“Yours for Good Hearing”; “Which? 
Hearing or No Hearing?”; “Be Tactful. 
Tact Wins. We Win with Tact.” 


Why is tact given such prominence? 
Because tact and unselfish, unswerving 
devotion to the cause of conservation of 
hearing are the two qualities that will 
prove most helpful in arousing an indi- 
vidual as well as a collective realization 
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of the unprofitableness of permitting un- 
necessary conditions to longer continue 
to produce new cases of loss of hearing. 
The need of much intelligent tact will 
appear more clearly in the closing para- 
graphs of this article. 

The writer fully realizes the magnitude 
of the work that must be done, the un- 
pleasant nature of the opposition that will 
be encountered, and the many difficulties 
that must be surmounted before the dawn 
of success can be discerned. The writer 
also realizes that it is no easy task to con- 
tinue year after year giving of one’s best, 
with no thought of individual recom- 
pense save the feeling of a duty well done. 
Yet there is an unfailing source of in- 
spiration. Always keep-the inspiring 
thought in mind that the society was 
organized solely to do its part in keeping 
the nation from becoming a nation of 
hard of hearing people. Also remember 
that the pages of all the ages show that 
only through unselfish service has human- 
ity received rich blessings. 

Now for some suggestions of a more 
specific character that may be of service 
in the preparation of convincing argu- 
ments: Unfortunately there are no com- 
prehensive statistics showing how-many 
adults have impaired hearing, because 
few adults are willing to admit that their 
sense of hearing is not perfect. Again 
there is little unanimity among physicians 
regarding the percentage of the total 
population that already has a lessened 
power of hearing. Some believe that 
thirty per cent have less than normal 
acuity of hearing in one if not in both 
ears. Some believe that percentage is 
too high, others hold that it is not high 
enough. 

Let us start with the belief that twenty- 
five per cent of the people have poorer 
hearing than they should have; for that 
is a very conservative belief. In other 
words, one in every four among all adults 


‘is well along on the trail that leads to an 


inability to distinguish speech-sounds. 
When the power of hearing is lessened 
to such a degree that it lacks the power 
to differentiate between spoken words, 
conversation may be -possible only 
through efficiency in the art of lip- 
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reading, or with the aid of an electrical 
or mechanical device. 

Even that much loss of hearing is a 
serious handicap, and one often heavy 
with misery. Nor is there satisfying con- 
solation in the thought that one is not 
totally deaf; or that what loss there is 
might not have occurred had the habit 
been formed in early life of having the 
ears examined as often as the teeth were. 
Serviceable substitutes or replacements 
are available in the event of loss of teeth; 
but surgical science has not yet devised a 
way to replace the three little bones in the 
middle ear or the nerve filaments in the 
internal ear. 

Remember, too, that records and re- 
searches show that three-fourths of all 
cases of deafness have arisen from con- 
ditions that were not only unnecessary 
and unserviceable, but that should rot 
have existed. These records also show 
that in more than seventy-five per cent 
of the thousands of cases treated, even 
partial loss of hearing could have been 
prevented had treatment been earlier ap- 
plied for. The average adult wrongly 
looks upon loss of hearing as a disease 
the existence of which is to be strictly 
denied. Forgotten is the fact that deaf- 
ness is not a disease, but a resultant of 
destructive action. Thus even slight loss 
of hearing may constitute a symptom or 
a danger signal that destructive condi- 
tions exist that ought to be quickly 
changed. Loss of hearing may even indi- 
cate approaching general systematic dis- 
order, or that the general nervous system 
needs relief from some nerve torturing 
enemy. Therefore, when there is any 
indication of ear trouble, consult your 
physician. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, physi- 
cians hold that there may be a lessened 
power of hearing without much apparent 
change in the normal condition of the ear. 
On the other hand, there may be serious 
pathological changes in the mechanism of 
the ear without immediate loss of hear- 
ing. Thus place on your physician the 
responsibility of keeping your auditory 
transmitting mechanism in order. 

In other words, experience shows that 
a continued lessening in the acuity of 
one’s hearing may remain unnoticed by 
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the individual during a long period. 
Then comes a day when the individual 
complains of a Sudden loss of hearing, 
and blames the disaster on a cold or on 
some other ailment, that really had little 
or nothing to do in directly causing the 
misfortune. 

Hence it is a wise measure for every 
adult to start at once to conserve what- 
ever hearing remains. Consult the family 
physician today. If he is not prepared to 
properly test your hearing, ask him to 
name a competent aurist. Then form the 
habit of consulting an aurist at least once 
each year. In future years such a habit 
will probably pay big dividends in happi- 
ness and comfort. 

It is well-known that a highly culti- 
vated sense of hearing was an absolute 
necessity in early days when roving bands 
of Indians, or savage beasts, might be 
lurking near a trapper’s trail. Thus pres- 
ervation of life might then depend on 
the trained sensitiveness of a pioneer’s 
hearing. It is also recognized that such 
a finely cultivated sense of hearing is no 
longer a necessity to the average civilian. 
Nevertheless, medical examinations show 
that many dwellers in cities, especially in 
cities where many nerve-torturing noises 
prevail, are unknowingly growing un- 
responsive to all but high tones. 

Do not forget that the loss of the sense 
of hearing will throw an increased bur- 
den on the remaining senses, and mainly 
on the sense of sight. That is, there must 
be, an increased cultivated activity in 
visual observation, in mental concentra- 
tion, as well as in general alertness, un- 
less one is so foolish as to give up in hope- 
less despair, and be willing to “walk 
deaf” through life. For the loss of all 
power in one sense does not imply that 
additional power has been conferred on 
any other sense. Increase in_ sense- 
power is usually due to a conscious or an 
unconscious cultivation of one or more of 
the senses. 

The conditions that a Conservation of 
Hearing Society must labor to eliminate 
are many. Instead of commencing with 
a list of conditions that may more easily 
be eliminated, let us start with the one 
that will be most difficult to overcome: 
that is, the nerve-racking noises that ap- 
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pear to be an accompaniment of the evo- 
lutionary progress of civilization. 

Many of these nerve-killing noises are 
not only useless, unprofitable noises, but 
they are unnecessary noises that are con- 
tinued only because the people silently 
sanction their continuance, rather than 
run the risk of being classed as “queer” 
and “unpopular.” Meanwhile the more 
torturing the unnecessary noises are to 
the nerves, the larger grows the income 
of the nerve specialist. 

Some of these unnecessary nerve- 
blasting noises are a serious menace to 
the preservation of good hearing, for 
they exert a detrimental effect upon the 
sensitive mechanism of the organ of hear- 
ing after the same fashion that certain 
kinds of continuous labor affect certain 
muscles. When we are working and a 
given set of muscles signal that they are 
tired, we either rest or change our bodily 
position, or labor at something else, if 
conditions permit, so as to bring other 
muscles into action, thus enabling the 
tired muscles to recuperate. 


But rarely are we so situated that we 
can shut out the shrill din of unnecessary 
noises that easily fatigue the delicate 
nerve-filaments in the internal ear and the 
sensitive muscles that actuate the trans- 
mitting mechanism of the middle ear. 
Yet just a rest of a minute or two dispels 
the fatigue in the big muscles of arm or 
back when engaged in hard labor; so 
there would be a quick reaction to normal 
functioning of tired minute muscles and 
nerves in the ear, if the unnecessary noise 
would only cease, even momentarily. 
Again help might come to tired nerve- 
cells if a change in pitch, in tune, could 
occur in long-continued unnecessary 
noises. 

In other words, when the nerve-tiring 
sound is continuous even for only a few 
moments, and unchanging in pitch, the 
responsible power and the translating 
ability of the mechanism of the internal 
ear is quickly tired. Given a change in 
pitch or an interval of rest for a second 
or two, and recuperation readily follows. 
But when the unnecessary nerve-tiring 
sound continues unbroken during seem- 
ingly long periods of time (even though 
each period may be only a few minutes 


in duration) complete exhaustion of the 
delicate nervous system of the ear may 
occur, and, in turn, may be followed by 
degeneration of the respective nerve 
terminals of the auditory nerve. Once 
degeneration of nerve tissue starts on its 
destructive career, there will be little hope 
of ever revivifying the nerve terminals in 
the internal ear. 

Noises are vastly different from loud 
tones, not only in sound-character but in 
their tiring effect on the inner ear. Tones 
are regulated vibrations, the harmonic 
rhythm of which is rarely tiring to the 
ear, and, if melodious, and not too loud, 
may occasionally exert a desirable stimu- 
lating effect, But noises are the product 
of irregular vibrations, and when sharp, 
‘shrill, penetrating, exert a pernicious, per- 
cussive effect on the sensitive nerve- 
filaments of the inner ear, a hammering 
effect that is often distressing as well as 
tiring. Hence it should be readily ap- 
parent unnecessary noises are liable to 
produce nerve-degeneration, followed by 
complete loss of hearing. 

That is why cordial, co-operative effort 
should earnestly be made to bring about 
a cessation of all unnecessary, useless 
noises, if nerve degeneration is to be 
avoided. For the fact cannot be given 
too much publicity, that it is possible for 
many unnecessary noises to so completely 
exhaust nerve cells that exhausted nerve 
filaments fail to receive, translate, and 
transmit auditory messages to the respect- 
ive brain centers. 

If these nerve-murdering, unnecessary 
noises are continued several years longer, 
mankind must prepare to pay the high 
price of a partial—if not of a total—loss 
of hearing; a price that necessarily di- 
minishes the available effective’ man- 
power of the nation. Does it awaken a 
glorious feeling to realize that some day 
Americans may be a nation of hard of 
hearing people, if they do not strive to 
conserve good hearing? 

In a certain city seven shrill steam 
whistles send ear-piercing sound vibra- 
tions to every section of the city, twice in 
the early morning, twice at noon time, 
and once in the late afternoon. During 
more than twenty years this series of 
thirty-five nerve-torturing unnecessary 
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noises has been inflicted on that commu- 
nity six times each week. When clocks 
and watches were not plentiful as now, 
there may have been some excuse for this 
unprofitable noise. 

The remedy? Tactful representation 
of the nerve-tiring effect of this series of 
shrill and unnecessary noises, might bring 
about the elimination of the earliest morn- 
ing blast, and, also, a change of the other 
four blasts into single muffled toots. Or 
an arrangement. might be effected by 
which one muffled toot from one whistle 
would suffice for the needs of all the fac- 
tories. 

In another town, four passenger trains 
and two freight trains arrive each day, 
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save Sunday. It is an important junction 
and transfer point. Hence there is usu- 
ally a “wait” of from three to five minutes 
while express, baggage and passengers 
are being transferred, or freight is being 
transferred, or freight is being unloaded. 
During this waiting period the surplus 
steam in the boiler of the locomotive is 
sent into the air with a roar that can be 
heard a long distance. The remedy? As 
surplus steam must be allowed to escape, 
why hot perfect a practical muffler? 

The day is not far distant when com- 
munities will be held culpable if the avail- 
able man-power is permitted to go to 
waste through gross neglect or compla- 
cent ignorance. To what kind of com- 
munity do you belong? 





ELIZABETH FAY 


ON MARCH 6, at St. Luke’s Hospital, 

New York, there occurred the death 
of a loyal friend of the deaf, Miss 
Elizabeth Fay. She passed away peace- 
fully in her sleep. 

Services were held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the beautiful chapel connected 
with St. Luke’s Hospital, which services 
were conducted by Dean Robbins of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. She 
was taken to Medway, near Boston, for 
burial beside her father and mother. 

Born in the Ohio School, of which her 
father, Gilbert O. Fay, was superin- 
tendent ; brought up in the shadow of the 
Hartford School, where she afterwards 
taught for many years ; and employed for 
seven years as principal of the Oral De- 
partment in the Virginia School, her 
whole life was devoted to the deaf and 
their interests. 

On August 27, 1890, Miss Fay was one 
of the group of pioneer articulation 
teachers who, “recognizing the fact that 
we possessed in America no chartered 
body of a national character capable of 
receiving donations and bequests for the 
benefit of the deaf, resolved to effect a 
permanent organization of this character, 
to be devoted to the promotion of articu- 
lation teaching.” She was, therefore, a 
charter member of the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the deaf, and her membership never 
lapsed, nor did her interest diminish. 





MISS ELIZABETH FAY 


Her loyalty to her friends and her pro- 
fession was of the same _ character. 
Nothing was too much trouble; never 
was she too busy to take a helpful interest 
in a plan for a friend’s enjoyment or a 
child’s welfare. 

Every associate to whom her thought- 
fulness has brought a glow of pleasure, 
every child who has been made happier 
by her understanding, will regret her go- 
ing and feel a personal loss. 
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Of no one has it been more truly said: 


She doeth little kindnesses which most leave 
undone or despise. 
£2, T: 


FROM THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


Deep sorrow was felt. at our school 
March 7 when word came that Miss 
Elizabeth Fay, for seven years supervis- 
ing teacher of the Oral Department, had 
passed away at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City. 

Miss Fay had been a sufferer for a 
number of years, but such was_ her 
indomitable will and unfailing energy 
that few realized her condition. Even 
at the hospital, a friend writes, she was 
always so cheerful, so much interested in 
others, that those who were with her 
there felt. it a privilege to know her. 

She grew up with the deaf, having 
been closely associated with the Columbus 
and Hartford schools. She loved the 
deaf, and spent the greater part of her 
life for them. 

In September, 1912, she came to 
Virginia. It was a pleasure to work 
under such a friend. Though she never 
said so, her motto must have been 
“Others,” for she was ever ready to lend 
a helping hand and most willing to under- 
take any task that would give pleasure 
to teacher or pupil. The children soon 
learned to look upon her as a friend to 
whom they could go for advice or “just 
to talk.” 

She possessed strong religious con- 
victions, and felt keenly the responsibility 
of training the moral and religious side of 
the pupils. 

Her sympathy and friendliness, her 
acts of kindness, her entertaining manner, 
have left their impression upon those who 
knew her well; and the work of her life 
will surely continue throughout the lives 
of the many whom she touched.—L., in 
The Virginia Guide. 


FrRoM THE OnI0o SCHOOL 


Dr. Patterson has a letter from Charles 
J. Fay of New York saying his sister 
Elizabeth passed away on March 6 at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. She 
was a daughter of G. O. Fay, for fourteen , 
years superintendent of the Ohio School. 


Elizabeth was born in the institution 
while he was superintendent. 

She had been a teacher fo the deaf 
since young womanhood, and was for 
many years supervising teacher of speech 
and lip-reading in the Virginia School. 

Last year she was connected with the 
Hartford School. 

She was a very bright, interesting, and 
friendly woman, always interested in the 
deaf and the profession of deaf edu- 
cators. At the last meeting of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Philadelphia 
two years ago she was an active and 
interested member. 

The Fays are well remembered in 
Ohio because Dr. Fay was a very able 
superintendent and did a great work for 
the school—EpitoriaL in The Ohio 
Chronicle. 


From THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 


The death of Miss Elizabeth Fay which 
occurred in New York City on March 6, 
took from us one whose life was centered 
in the deaf. Born in the Columbus Insti- 
tution; brought up in Hartford, where 
her father came to teach in this school; 
later herself a teacher here for many 
years; principal of the Oral Department 
of the Virginia School, there was not a 
year of her life that was not given to the 
interests of her deaf friends. So strong 
was the appeal that although in frail 
health, she welcomed the opportunity to 
come back to “Old Hartford” again, 
where in the winter of 1921 she joyously 
renewed many old ties. Her friends 
knew the keen pleasure she had in meet- 
ing pupils of former years whose lives 
and progress she had always followed. 

Awake to the joy of every day ; finding 
gladness in duty faithfully performed, 
eager to bear the burden of others; she 
brought the gift of gladness to many. 
The friendships treasured, the pleasures 
shared ; the fortitude in pain, the antici- 
pation of a glad tomorrow; all made the 
beauty of her life— 

“Yea, that is life; make this forenoon 
sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a 
prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown 
is won.”—M. G. B. in The New Era. 
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“To my friend I write a letter and from him I receive a letter—that seems to you a little. 


Me it suffices. 


M* DEAR FRIENDS: 

One hears su often that the 
peculiar and most distressing phase of 
deafness is the social ostracism that it 
often brings. Unpleasant as the fact 
may be, it is, nevertheless, true that 
many hearing people shrink from raising 
their voices to talk to their deaf friends 
in public places and dislike writing out 
all their messages. They desire to be 
kind and unselfish, but they soon declare 
that they “are so busy” and that “time 
slips by so fast” until they gradually leave 
their deaf friends to their own company. 
It is the dislike of effort, of seeming to 
be conspicuous, of something not quite 
normal. That is why the use of hearing 
aids and the acquisition of lip-reading is 
the kindest, most thoughtful service we 
can render to our hearing friends. Even 
then, sometimes, the deaf person is not 
at ease, not quite happy in a large 
company of hearing folks. In order to 
develop his own latent abilities, to make 
new friends on common ground, to enjoy 
lectures, plays, and entertainments to the 
fullest extent, he should seek and culti- 
vate the acquaintance of others who are 
deaf. The gregarious instinct is strong 
in every man, and it should not be 
thwarted by withdrawal from social life. 
For years, this theory was recognized, 
and everyone deplored the fact that there 
were no social outlets for the deaf, but 
nothing was done about it. I do not 
know who the brave ones were that 
started the first leagues for the deaf, but 
I.do know that they gave us the answer 
and the remedy. I receive with joy and 
delight the announcement of every new 
organization that is being formed, for I 


It is a spiritual gift worthy of him to give and me to receive.”—EMERSON. 


know of the relief and happiness that it 
will bring to many. 

This solution has benefited those who 
live in well-populated places, and those 
who can afford to go to the city for 
lessons or to pay short visits, but it 
leaves many many, many more still iso- 
lated and unreconciled to their lot. As 
one gentleman wrote us: 

What has the Volta Bureau for deaf people 
situated as I am? I am alone on a ranch, and 
cannot hear with any of the so-called aids, and 
there is nothing by way of attraction to break 
the monotony such as the people located in 
the towns and cities have. 


I am sure that all of the leagues and 
clubs have many such letters in their 
files. They hardly know what to say in 
reply to such inquiries. 

After a great deal of thought and ex- 
perimentation, I think I have found a 
means of happiness and a medium for 
social intercourse with others, similarly 
handicapped, in THE CORRESPONDENCE 
cLuB. In answering the above letter I 
urged the writer to join. He did so, and 
I will now quote from a recent letter he 
wrote. 

I guess I will have to ask you to excuse me 
for not answering your letter before. I have 
had a letter from—(the chairman of the group) 
and have written to her and several others of 
our group. You have given me so many things 
to think about. I have been busy with them, 
also forgetting my troubles, real and imagi- 
nary, and so have neglected you, 


This is not an unusual case. I will 


quote from another letter. 


I am very much interested in your Corre- 
spondence Club and would be delighted to join 
such a club as I find life very lonely. I have 
been stone deaf about seven years now and 
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there are no others in town to my knowledge 
except a few deaf-mutes. 


This young man now belongs to the 
young people’s group—the “Johnny- 
Jump-Ups.” He writes: 


I am very glad to hear from you again 
and I'll say you are in truth, the Friendly 
Lady, for you have been a good friend to 
me. I’ve been very happy, that is consider- 
ing the past six or seven years, since join- 
ing the club. Letters have arrived thick and 
fast, or so it seems to me, who, as you 
know, had no correspondents before. Not 
counting your kind letter I have received in 
all, seven, besides the wonderful Ring letter. 


Incidents such as these have inspired 
me to write a form letter like the follow- 
ing, to every adult school, league and club 
and to all interested persons that I know 
of, telling them of the purpose of the 
Correspondence Club and of the way 
in which it has been organized. The 
questions and appeal contained therein 
are addressed to you as well as to the 
persons to whom the letters were sent. 
Will you help promote this cause? 


If you subscribe for THe Votta Review, 
you may have noticed The Friendly Corner, 
which is “everybody's page” and is devoted 
to the interests of the readers. Here they 
may ask questions, tell of their own experiences 
and discuss problems of interest to the hard 
of hearing. 

The Friendly Corner has organized a Cor- 
respondence Club, made up of groups of 
twelve, with a leader.at the head of each group. 
The purpose of the club is to promote friend- 
liness among the hard of hearing all over 
North America. There are four groups in 
existence already and all the members are 
enthusiastic supporters of the club. I believe 
this club fulfills a long-felt need. 

Do you know of any young people who 
might like to join the high school group? 
This group is composed of boys and girls in 
high school, who are earnest, ambitious stu- 
dents, desiring to attend college or continue 
their education in some other way. Corre- 
spondence with others like themselves will in- 
spire and encourage them. 

When they graduate from high school, they 
are eligible to the group composed of college 
students and young people from twenty to 
thirty years of age. We have five young men 
as members who are attending college at 
present. They are widely scattered through- 
out the United States and it is the greatest 
pleasure and encouragement to them to know 
others who like themselves, are daring the 
heights. Do you know of any young people 
who should be in this group? 

The rest of the club is composed of groups 
of older people. Some of them are lonely 
and live in isolated places. The club reaches 
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them and brings them friends and news of 
the outside world. Busy, happy workers in 
the cities belong that they may thus bring 
cheer and happiness into other lives. If a 
member travels he will feel that he has friends 
in the cities to which he goes. 

Please invite all those who you think should 
belong, to join the club. Ask them to write 
to me for further information, if they desire 
it. If you think a letter from me would help, 
send me their names and addresses and I 
will gladly send a personal invitation. 


Mastering the art of lip-reading is not 
an easy task. Some people think that 
they can never accomplish it. They come 
to this conclusion after taking about 
three lessons. I have met any number 
who judge their capacity by just such 
experiences. They might as well say they 
could never learn to play the piano or 
speak French after taking three lessons. 
Just as music and foreign languages come 
easily and naturally to some, so does the 
“born lip-reader” also learn to read the 
lips. But to most of us, knowledge 
comes by faithful application and long- 
continued perseverance. Here is a letter 
from one man who will not allow him- 
self to admit defeat: 


In a recent number of The Chronicle, pub- 
lished by the New York League, one article 
takes up the topic of progress in the study of 
lip-reading. One gets just so far, and no 
farther. Apparently further progress is not 
to be hoped for. Practice, practice, practice; 
study, study, study! and still no actual bet- 
terment. That is to some—I know it has been 
to me—a most discouraging feature. But all 
things must have an end, and so with the ap- 
parent fruitlessness of continued effort. In 
the first place, I might justly contest Mr. 
Ferrall’s claim to being the poorest lip-reader 
on earth. Those that know me best would 
without hesitation, I am sure, award me the 
first prize for inability to read lips. My own 
experience, however, has recently led me to 
doubt whether my slight attainments in that 
field are to remain permanently at their present 
low level. I am old enough to have been a bi- 
cyclist at the time when the wheel was as com- 
mon a sight on the streets and country roads as 
the automobile is at present, and it has often 
occurred to me that there is a parallel be- 
tween learning to ride a bicycle and learning 
to read the lips. As I am now slow in learn- 
ing lip-reading, so was I, way back in ’o2, 
slow to master the art of bicycling. Time 
after time I came into closer contact with 
the ground than was pleasant or in anyway 
desirable, and time after. time I remounted 
—and went through the same experience again ; 
but, as I said before, all things must have an 
end. One evening I could not ride a wheel 
at all; the next’ evening I mounted, and to 
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my surprise and pleasure, rode without the 
slightest difficulty. My repeated failures were 
not failures—each attempt brought me a little 
closer to the goal, though this was not at 
all evident at the time. It is this recollection, 
as much as anything else, that encourages me 
to continue my practice. I am still having 
my falls, but think there are signs of improve- 
ment and perhaps of the ultimate attainment 
of a moderate degree of skill. 

Another topic which may be of some in- 
terest to your readers: Our club (Cleveland) 
has taken steps to establish a club library. 
We have made no purchases of books or maga- 
zines, but have appealed to our membership 
to furnish such books as they can spare. In this 
way we have secured the nucleus of what may 
in time be a creditable library, not a large 
one, perhaps, but one which will serve its 
purpose, and attract members to its quarters. 
In every club, no doubt, there are many who 
have accumulated from time to time, books 
and magazines for which they no longer care, 
and if their attention is called to the matter 
they will be glad to put them at the disposal 
of others who have not read them. Good 
fiction, of course, is always welcome; so are 
the current and recent numbers of the popu- 
lar magazines. The small number of books 
we have on hand may be freely used at the 
club quarters, but instead of lending them 
freely it has been decided to make the nominal 
charge of five cents a week for home use. 
The experiment is too new for us to be able 
to say to what extent the club treasury will 
benefit, but I venture to suggest that the idea 
be passed on, through your department in 
Tue Votta Review, to other organizations of 
the hard of hearing. In many cases, there 
is little or no ground for social ties among 
members of such clubs, or leagues, or guilds, 
as they are variously called, than their com- 
mon infirmity, and for this reason, among 
others, the members do not make as free use 
of, or as frequent visits to, the club rooms 
as they might or should. -Every additional 
attraction, therefore, should be offered, and 
one of these is a club library. 


Has any other club attempted the ex- 
periment of a club library and if so, what 

has been your degree of success? 

The newest member to join the Nation- 
al Correspondence Club is the Toronto 
Lip-reading Club. We have twenty-one 
members now—-and I hope three to come, 
for there are three more large organi- 
zations that I have not yet heard from. 
Is your club or league one of them? 

In closing I will leave, with you a 
lovely thought—which was quoted in 
one of the letters I have received. 


When comes Solace? Not from seeing 
What is doing, suffering, being, 
Not. from noting Life’s conditions, 

Not from heeding Time’s monitions: 
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But in cleaving to the Dream 
And in gazing on the Gleam 
Whereby gray days golden seem. 


Like Merlin—let us follow the Gleam. 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 
Washington, D. C. 
1601 35th Street N. W., 


I appreciate it when you enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope in your 
letters. 


ADVANTAGES 


After having observed carefully and with- 
out prejudice for almost three years the many 
advantages which the speaking and lip-read- 
ing deaf have, I wonder why every deaf per- 
son does not put forth a determined effort to 
learn. The use of signs may make the ac- 
quisition of speech and lip-reading more diffi- 
cult, but the lover of ‘the sign language need 
not love it any less if he is also able to 
carry a conversation with people who do not 
understand the signs. A consuming desire 
for any accomplishment is a long step toward 
attaining it—SUPERINTENDENT PITTENGER, in 
The Silent Hoosier. 

More and more fully “the many ad- 
vantages which the speaking and lip-read- 
ing deaf have” are being realized among 
educators, but the little child, not old 
enough nor wise enough to see beyond 
the borders of school life and recognize 
his need of preparation for social and 
business intercourse with hearing people, 
follows the line of least resistance and 
becomes expert only at that means of 
communication which he finds necessary 
among his schoolmates. Let .us, there- 
fore, place him, during the years when 
speech and lip-reading are most easily 
learned, in an environment where every- 
thing will contribute to his advancement 
in these arts. Then, inevitably seeing the 
necessity for learning them, he will be 
much more likely to have the “consuming 
desire” to do so. 


If he wishes, he can easily learn the 
sign language after he has finished school. 
Nobody believes that he can easily learn 
speech and lip-reading then. 


If there is no segregated Oral Depart- 
ment in your State school, the children 
there are not having a real chance to 
learn speech and lip-reading. 


Editorial. 
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A DAY SCHOOL OF A NEW KIND 
Contributed 


HE Oral Day School for the Deaf, 

which is being sponsored by the 
Women’s Municipal Council of Provo, 
Utah, originated through Mrs. A. Bal- 
linger. 

Mrs. Ballinger is the mother of four 
little girls, two of whom were born deaf. 
Orthia, the elder, was thirteen years old 
September 11, 1921; Olive, the younger, 
was eight September 13, 1921. Both at- 
tend the regular schools for the hear- 
ing. Orthia is in the eighth grade at the 
B. Y. U. Training school and Olive is in 
the third grade at the Maeser School, a 
public school of Provo. 

This has been made possible through 
their ability to talk and lip-read. They 
have not been allowed even to come in 
contact with any one using signs. Hav- 
ing no other means of expression, they 
have naturally put every effort toward 
talking. They have always associated 
with hearing, talking companions and 
have taken their places in a hearing world 
naturally and without embarrassment. 
Their class work has been above the 
average, making their grades “A’’ pupils, 
and with very little extra attention from 
the teachers. But a great deal of home 
work is done. This is possible because 
Mrs. Ballinger understands the oral 
method and she keeps in constant touch 
with the teachers. It might be added that 
all of the.teachers have expressed pleas- 
ure in their work with these children. 

Besides the fact that they are inde- 
pendent and practically normal children, 
there is the great economical advantage. 
These two children have not, and will 
not, cost the state one cent more than its 
hearing children. Compare this with the 
amount that is spent at present for the 
education of the deaf! 

This school may be discussed under 
five divisions : 


(a) Kindergarten 

(b) Corrective work (children using 
signs ) 

(c) Hard of hearing 

(d) Parents’ training class 

(e) ‘Teachers’ training class. 


(a) Kindergarten 

The deaf child’s chance to enter public 
school at the age of six naturally neces- 
sitates starting the work at the very 
earliest age possible. In fact, its training 
should begin as soon as its deafness is 
discovered, and never later than four 
years of age. This also gives the 
voice a greater chance to be natural, as 
every year that the vocal organs lie dor- 
mant mzkes it that much more difficult to 
get a good, clear voice. A child starting 
its lip-reading and speech work at the age 
of four, should be able to enter the public 
school at the age of six, and not older 
than eight for the ones who are slow. 

The kindergarten is where the founda- 
tion of the child’s whole life is laid. 
Here they will get phonics, and by the 
end of two years should have a speaking 
vocabulary sufficient to enable them to 
enter public school. 


(b) Corrective Work 


This is the most difficult class of all. 
The Council now have two children who 
have been allowed to use signs. Regard- 
less of the fact that they have been re- 
ceiving instruction by the oral method, 
one for six years and the other for three, 
neither of them can talk enough to take 
the first grade work in public school. 
This condition is due to the fact that they 
have been using signs, and as it is by far 
the easier method, they haven’t tried to 
use speech except in class work or when 
compelled to do so, either by teachers or 
guardians. It is impossible for either of 
them to make himself understood by 
speech alone. These boys are not below 
the average mentally, but signs have 
taken the place of speech to such an ex- 
tent that it is going to be very difficult to 
do away with them. These children are 
not allowed to come in contact with the 
other pupils of the school. 


(c) Hard of Hearing 

There are a great number of children 
in the public school system who are hot 
deaf enough to be eligible to the state 
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school for the deaf but whose hearing is 
so defective that it is impossible for them 
to grasp the instruction given by the 
teacher, with the result that they do not 
make their grades. Their being retarded 
means a great deal of expense to the state. 
A course of lip-reading would enable 
these children to get from their teachers’ 


lips the instruction it had been impossible- 


for them to get through hearing. This 
class should be arranged so as not to in- 
terfere greatly with the regular school 
work, necessitating about an hour each 
day. 


(d) Parents’ Training Class 

This class is of great importance. The 
parents should understand this method. 
Not only parents of children of school 
age but also those with little deaf babies. 
The mother should know how to talk and 
play with the baby and know how to keep 
its voice active. Especially should the 
parents of children in the school under- 
stand what the teachers are doing. As 
this work should go on continually, every 
thought and act of the child should be 
directed toward lip-reading and speech. 
It is just as easy to teach the child to 
watch the lips as to watch the hands, and 
as the child is with the parents the greater 
part of the time, they should know how 
to do their part of the work correctly and 
in harmony with the teachers. Again, 
after the child is ready for public school, 
its progress will greatly depend upon the 
help it receives in the home. 

A wonderful feature of this school is 
its being a day school. Instead of the 
child being away from its parents the 
greater part of the time, it will be nearer 
to them and a bond of love and under- 
standing and unbounded joy will result 
from this united work. The pride and 
satisfaction both of parents and child is 
unequalled when they know there is very 
little difference between their little deaf 
child and its hearing companions. 


(e) Teachers’ Training Class 


This course would give teachers an op- 
portunity to study this method. We 
realize it will be extremely difficult for all 
parents to leave their homes to take this 
work. After the child is ready for pub- 
lic school, its parents are sometimes not 
capable of giving it the required home 
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work. Even with the work at home, if 
the state were able to supply a teacher 
who also understood the method, the 
child’s progress would be more certain. 

This teacher would no doubt be paid a 
higher salary for her services, but it 
would be very small compared with the 
cost of having the child in a state institu- 
tion. 

It is our sincere belief that if.a school 
of this kind could. come under the direc- 
tion of the State it would take the place 
entirely of the State institution as far as 
deaf children of good, natural intellect 
were concerned. 

The Women’s Municipal Council are 
doing all in their power to give the little 
deaf children this opportunity, but they 
are not financially able to conduct such a 
school free of charge, although they 
know that it is the child’s right to receive 
this without having to pay tuition. The 
fact that they are compelled to charge is 
making. it impossible for some parents 
who otherwise would be glad to bring 
their little ones to the school. 

The question will be asked, “Can't this 
be adopted in our State school for the 
deaf?” Positively, no. The children 
there use signs; they have always used 
signs and always will use them for the 
simple reason that no teacher, however 
competent, can teach a new pupil lip- 
reading and speech rapidly enough so 
that it can immediately express all its 
thoughts. Every child on the playground 
will teach it signs in a very short time. It 
is safe to say that every sign a child 
learns, robs it of at least ten spoken 
words. The only hope of this school’s 
being a success is to have it entirely free 
of signs. There is a great question of 
even trying to do the corrective work for 
this very reason. The two pupils we now 
have are doing private work and shall 
continue to do so. 

The Council sincerely hopes that it has 
made its plans clear and will be more 
than glad to demonstrate or discuss 
further any questions that may arise. 





SPEECH CORRECTION COURSE 


Mrs. May Kirk Scripture is not giving 
courses in the Correction of Speech Defects 
at’ Columbia University this summer, but in- 
stead will give two such courses at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., from June 12 
to July 27. 











THE INSTITUTE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
DEAF IN WARSAW (Poland) 


By ALEXANDER ZEBROWSKI, M.D. 


"THERE are many important historical 

dates in the history of the United 
States which are not less important for 
the history of Poland. The year 1776, 
for example, opening a new era for the 
United States, was practically the last 
year of the political independence of the 
once powerful and mighty republic of 
Poland. The year of 1861-65 saw the 
Civil War in the United States which 
definitely consolidated and unified the 
greatest union in the history of the world. 
These same years were of a great deal of 
importance for thousands of Poles who 
died in the last insurrection (1861-64) 
against the rule of the Czars. I could 
cite some more historical events of great 
importance to both the United States and 
Poland but now I will limit myself to 
only one important event. That is the 
year of the opening of the first school for 
the deaf in the New World—Aprii 15, 
1817, which strictly corresponds with the 
opening of the first institution for teach- 
ing of deaf-mutes in Warsaw, the capital 
of Poland (October 23, 1817). It is to 
be emphasized that in both countries the 
starting of the education of the deaf is to 
be credited to private initiative. 


Poland has had her Gallaudet and her 
Cogswell. There are two men who for- 
ever will live in the souls of Polish deaf- 
mutes: Reverend Falkowski, a clergy- 
man, and Siestrzynski, a physician. 
These two men were the pioneers in the 
care of the deaf in Poland. Until that 
time “thousands had lived and died in 
mental darkness. The native intelligence 
existed, but there were no systematic at- 
tempts to cultivate and develop it.” 
(From an address by Edwin Hodgson at 
the Centennial Celebration of American 
School for the Deaf at Hartford, Conn., 
July 4, 1917.) 

Reverend Falkowski as early as 1802 
became interested in deaf-mutes. At 
that time he preached in a small town in 
northern Poland and happened to meet a 
deaf boy named Gonsowski. The boy 
was very talented and soon learned to 


‘normal hearing. 


read the lips. He was taught so well by 
this method that he successfully took 
examinations with his fellow students of 
It must be borne in 
mind that Reverend Falkowski at that 
time was autodidactic. Encouraged by 
his first success, he went to Berlin and 
Vienna, to study the methods of teaching 
then in vogue in those cities. In Vienna 
Reverend Falkowski met a young physi- 
cian, Dr. Siestrzynski, an enthusiast, who 
at that time was preparing a paper about 
the theory and mechanism of speech. 
Animated with the same ideas, the men 
quickly became friends and dedicated 
themselves wholly to the cause of the 
deaf. Siestrzynski was a man with a 
practical spirit. He decided to teach the 
deaf-mutes in Poland the art of lithogra- 
phy. To learn that art he went on foot 
from Vienna to Munich, where lithogra- 
phy was then at its highest develop- 
ment. Meanwhile Reverend Falkowski 
visited nearly all the schools for the deaf 
in Austria and Germany, became a Ph.D. 
at the Polish University in Gracow and 
returned to his old home. In October, 
1817, the first small school for the deaf, 
with nine pupils, was opened in the city 
of Warsaw and Reverend Falkowski was 
its first teacher. In December of the 
same year, Dr. Siestrzynski returned by 
foot from Munich to take part in the 
teaching. Dr. Siestrzynski was an ardent 
adherent to the oral method of teaching 
and in this was somewhat opposed by 
Reverend Falkowski, who advocated the 
gesture and hand alphabet, which was 
learned while abroad. Siestrzynski re- 
mained as a teacher in Warsaw for 
several years, introducing the teaching of 
lithography and various other useful 
things, He made many excursions on 
foot through the hills of southern Poland 
searching for lithographic stones. Sev- 
eral years later he resigned, enlisting in 
the Polish Army and finally died from 
typhus fever as a military surgeon in his 
thirty-sixth year of age. 

In 1826 the Warsaw Institute had 
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sixty pupils, both boys and girls. Rever- 
end Falkowski was a man of great 
energy and administrative talent and 
served as principal. Through his en- 
deavors a special building was erected in 
1826, in which the institution is still 
lodged. He died in 1848, being until his 
last days in close connection with the in- 
stitution. 

In contrast to the rapid and splendid 
development of the institutions for the 
deaf in this country, the humble institute 
in Warsaw was for a long time the only 
school for the deaf in all of Poland. In 
the year 1831 the second institution for 
the deaf was established in Lemberg 
(eastern Poland). Today, there are in 
entire Poland five institutions for the 
deaf, where there ought to be at least 
forty. We have here a striking example 
of the influence of the political affairs 
upon the life of a nation as a whole. Un- 
doubtedly, the start of the care for the 
deaf in Poland was allowed to have the 
best of hopes. There were talented, en- 
thusiastic men as Falkowski, Siestrzynski 
and many others; there was a general 
feeling of the necessity to help the deaf, 
for there were thousands of deaf in 
Poland. And now Poland with her 
thirty millions of people has_ only 
five institutions, comparatively poorly 
equipped, while in the United States 
there are one hundred sixty-three splen- 
did institutions with about fourteen 
thousand pupils. 


It is of interest to trace the further 
development of the Institute for the Deaf 
in Warsaw. The successors of Reverend 
Falkowski were men of ability, energy, 
and sometimes of great administrative 
talent. Unfortunately, only one, Rever- 
end Strzygelski, was fond of teaching 
the deaf. He published a very- useful 
book called The Method of Practical 
Teaching of the Polish Language for the 
Deaf. The other principals were not 
trained enough in the teaching of deaf- 
mutes and have had but little influence 
upon the pedagogical development of the 
Institution. In +1842 a department for 
the blind was established and since that 
time the Institution bears the official 
name “The Institute for the Deaf and 


- Blind in Warsaw.” The Russian govern- 
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ment always has had a close control of 
the Institution by means of its officials, 
who have supervised even the smallest 
detail. However, the instruction, until 
the year 1896, was given in the Polish 
language. Then the Russian government 
decided to change to the Russian lan- 
guage as it had already done in all Polish 
schools throughout all Poland, beginning 
with the University of Warsaw and end- 
ing with the elementary schools in the 
smallest country villages. It was a very 
hard time for the Institution for the 
Deaf and Blind. The principals, of 
Russian origin and for the most part 
physicians, carried on in such a manner 
that one of them was condemned to four 
years’ imprisonment for a grave miscon- 
duct and another spent the Institution’s 
funds so freely that he had to be dis- 
charged. Everyone, however, endeav- 
ored to abolish the Polish language, 
which was strictly prohibited every- 
where. In 1914, of the one hundred 
fifty pupils of the Institute, seventy were 
Russians imported intentionally from the 
most distant parts of Russia. The 
thirty-two Russian officials and teachers 
fled on the approach of the Germans in 
August, 1915, and they took with them 
one hundred fifty thousand dollars 
(three hundred thousand rubles), the 
entire capital of the Institution, which 
has not been repaid and probably never 
will be. 

During the German occupation of 
Poland, the Institute for the Deaf and 
Blind was kept alive by the city authori- 
ties. Without money, without any tempo- 
rary support from the German govern- 
ment, it could exist because of the sacri- 
fice of its Polish teachers who loyally 
performed their duty in these hard days 
of 1915-1918. However, the pupils de- 
creased to seventy-four deaf and seven 
blind. The yearly budget of the entire 
Institution was sixty-nine thousand Ger- 
man marks, of which fifty-four thou- 
sand marks was paid by the city of War- 
saw, a very small sum in comparison with 
the needs of the Institution. Neverthe- 
less, the work was ‘continued, - Since 
November, 1918, the Polish government 
has assumed. control of the Institution, 
and now the number of pupils is continu- 
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ally on the increase. During 1921 more 
than two hundred pupils attended. 

The Polish government is financially 
exhausted and therefore is unable to build 
the badly needed institutions for the in- 
struction of the deaf and blind. How- 
ever, the government has now offered to 
the Warsaw Institution a wonderful spot 
on the shore of the Vistula River, where 
a large, new institution for the deaf will 
be built as soon as funds become avail- 
able. 

MRS. ISABELLA CHENAULT 

ARGO 

HE news of Mrs. Argo’s death 

brought more than the usual feeling 
of sadness to the profession at large, as 
it seemed but so recently that our sympa- 
thies had gone out to the Colorado School 
in the passing of Dr. Argo, and but little 
before that, in the deaths of the two sons 
of Dr. and Mrs. Argo. To us, who are 
not given to understand the thoughts of 
the mind that “works in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform,” it seems 
an appalling tragedy that such a family 
should be entirely removed within such 
a short time. 

Mrs. Argo was a Kentuckian by birth, 
and went to the Kentucky School as a 
bride. After she had been married for 
about seven years,’ Dr. Argo’s health 
began to fail and he was advised to go 
to Colorado. It was at this time that 
Mrs. Argo showed the splendid courage 
that was so characteristic of her later life. 
She took the training to teach the deaf 
at the Kentucky School, and taught there 
for one year. She then followed her 
husband to Colorado Springs, and stayed 
there for three years. It was discovered, 
however, that the health of her son, 
Robert, was becoming affected by that 
climate, and she returned to the Kentucky 
School with her two boys and taught 
there for two more years. After her 
return to Colorado, she held the positions 
of teacher, matron, assistant superin- 
tendent, and—after Dr. Argo’s death— 
superintendent. 

The Kentucky Standard says: “Dr. 
and Mrs. Argo have left their impress on 
the schools of two States and helped to 
shape the educational policy of the pro- 
fession in the nation. Tributes of respect 


and affection will be paid by colleagues 
who labored with them, or knew of them, 
but the grief that will endure longest will 
be that of the deaf for whom they did so 
much, and to whom they gave the 
supreme gift of sympathy and friend- 
ship.” 

The Lone Star pays the following 
tribute to the memory of these two great 
educators: “Among all the men and 
women noted for their work among the 
deaf, few in this country have ac- 
complished greater things than Dr. and 
Mrs. Argo. Their visible monument is 
the great Colorado School for the Deaf, 
while a memorial still greater and more 
lasting than any that even their capable 
hands could build, exists in the hearts 
and lives of hundreds of deaf men and 
women, boys and girls, who through 
their teaching and example have been 
helped to higher and nobler living.”— 
Contributed, 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE “HARD 
OF HEARING SCHOOL” IN 
COPENHAGEN 


The Volta Bureau recently received, 
through the kindness of Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern, a reprint written by Dr. 
Carl Mailand of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
on “Measures for the Relief of ‘Hard of 
Hearing’ School Children.” We should 
like to reprint the entire article, for we 
feel that it would be of interest and value 
to our readers, in view of the recent 
growth of the movement for the conser- 
vation of hearing in the schools for the 
deaf in this country, but space is not 
available. 


Dr. Mailand presented to the school 
board of Copenhagen the results of re- 
searches he had carried on regarding the 
conditions of the nose, ear and throat in 
school children, as well as the state of 
their power of hearing. The statistics he 
gave were so convincing that the board 
decided to have the hearing of all public 
school children tested. This was done, 
with the result that from 50,000 of the 
Copenhagen school children, 415 were 
found who possessed “such a small power 
of hearing as would prevent them from 
following oral teaching.” In other words, 
these 415 children were too deaf to con- 
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tinue their work satisfactorily in the 
public school, but their lack of hearing 
was not sufficient to warrant their at- 
tending the school for the deaf. 

With about 30 children selected from 
the 415 whose hearing was defective (it 
being financially impossible to provide 
for more than a small group), Mr. Mai- 
land organized the “Hard of Hearing 
School.” This schooi in time will admit 
every child who cannot, because of poor 
hearing, attend public school, while the 
school for the deaf will receive only such 
pupils as are not able to follow the teach- 
ing in the “Hard of Hearing School.” 

Until the time when the “Hard of 
Hearing School” can take care of all the 
children who should be in that school, it 
was decided to issue to the public school 
teachers circulars which, when filled out 
and returned to Dr. Mailand and his as- 
sistants, will be of great value in deter- 
mining the number of hard of hearing 
children in the public schools, and the 
degree of their deafness. 

We reprint below a copy of the cir- 
cular referred to in the previous sentence : 


At the beginning of every school -year the 
teacher who is in charge of each class shall 
put the scholars to a test of hearing accord- 
ing to the annexed indication. The scholars 
who are thus found to be hard of hearing, 
should be put down in the column for remarks 
in the register of the class with an indication 
like this “!4”, where the numerator and de- 
nominator of the fraction indicate the distance 
at which the right and the left ears respect- 
ively can appreciate whispered speech. This 
written remark shall follow the child from 
month to month. Besides this, in the course 
of the school year teachers will have reason 
to apply a similar test of hearing on the 
scholars who show a striking inattention, or 
who, in the course of the school year, have 
been left suffering from such diseases as will 
frequently cause ear ailments (scarlatina, 
measles, diphtheria). A list of these hard of 
hearing pupils with an indication of their 
hearing capacity as well as of their qualifi- 
cations in the school classes (good, medium. 
bad, very bad) is to be sent in the month of 
November, to the School Board. As regards 
the hard of hearing pupils, who, in the opinion 
of the teacher, cannot follow the teaching of 
normal school, a special statement must be sent 
in with a thorough indication of motives. 
And then, the schools must take such measures 
as will give the hard of hearing child the best 
result he or she can possibly obtain from the 
teaching. Among such measures are the 
following: (1) A practical placing, of the 
hard of hearing child in the classroom. Here 
we ought to remember that the hard of hearing 
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child will assist his or her impaired hearing 
by lip-reading the mouth of the speaking 
person. And so it is not sufficient to place the 
child near the teacher, but it must also be 
placed so as to enable it to see the teacher’s 
face in as good a light as possible. Thus the 
places at the foremost desks near the window 
will have to be reserved for the hard of hear- 
ing children. (2) In explaining a lesson the 
teacher must make sure that the hard of hear- 
ing child has understood the explanation. 
(3) Where circumstances necessitate such a 
course, a kind and clever scholar should be 
placed beside the hard of hearing scholar, and 
it must be his privilege as well as his duty to 
assist the latter. (4) Hard of hearing chil- 
dren, who commit errors in such subjects as 
will claim much work from their power of 
hearing, ought not to be held responsible for 
such errors. (5) The teacher should cause 
the ear disease of the hard of hearing child to 
be subjected to treatment, partly by sending 
the child to the school doctor and partly by 
communicating with the child’s home, thus 
interesting the child’s parents in the treatment 
of the disease. (6) As a normal power of 
sight is especially important to the hard of 
hearing children, the teacher ought to send 
such children to the school doctor in order to 
have their power of sight examined and if 
necessary corrected by spectacles, 


In applying the hearing test the following 
points must be specially noted: The test must 
be carried out in a quiet place. The windows 
of the room should be closed. Each ear must 
be tested separately. During the test the child 
must not see the face of the examiner. The 
power of hearing is decided upon by the 
distance at which the child can hear the 
whispered voice. The latter is produced with 
the air which is left in the lungs after a 
deep exhalation. The test is applied thus: 
RIGHT EAR. The child turns its back to the 
examiner, blocks its left ear firmly with one 
finger, so that its right ear is turned towards 
the examiner. The latter places himself at a 
distance of six yards from the child, whispering 


_six numbers between twenty-one and twenty- 


nine, after having called upon him or her to 
repeat the numbers heard loudly. If the child 
can perceive and repeat at least three of the 
numbers, he or she is a normally hearing child. 
If the child cannot hear three of the whispered 
six figures the examiner will approach to it, 
until he finds the distance at. which it can hear 
and repeat three of the figures. This distance 
is recorded. LEFT EAR. The child remains 
standing, now blocking up its right ear and 
turning its head, so as to make the left ear turn 
towards the examiner; after this the test is 
applied exactly as mentioned in the exami- 
nation of the right ear. The distance found 
is recorded. In cases where the whispered 
voice cannot be perceived, the above mentioned 
test is applied in such a way as to let the 
examiner use his ordinary speech voice, but 
then it must be stated expressly in the result 
that the examiner used his ordinary speech 
voice. 
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Number of pupils taught speech Percentage of puri's taught speech 
Year Total Total - 
schools pupils A B Cc A B Cc 

79 8,304 4,485 2,056 80 54.0 24.8 0.96 

82 8,825 4,802 2,260 109 54.4 25.6 1.24 

89 9,252 5,084 2,570 149 55.0 27.7 1.61 

89 9,554 5,243 2,752 166 54.9 28.8 1.74 

95 9,749 5,498 3,466 162 56.4 35.6 1.66 
101 10,139 5,817 3,672 116 57.3 36.2 1.14 
112 10,087 6,236 4,039 128 61.8 40.5 1.27 
115 10,608 6,687 4,538 108 63.0 42.8 1.02 
118 11,028 988 5,147 73 63.4 46.7 0.66 
123 10,952 7,017 4,888 63 64.1 44.6 0.58 
128 11,225 7,482 5,433 100 66.7 48.4 0.89 
133 11,316 7,601 5,508 154 67.2 48.7 1.36 
128 11,344 7,700 5,733 149 67.9 50.5 1.31 
132 11,648 7,846 5,645 152 67.4 48.5 1.31 
137 11,648 5,040 6,500 148 69.0 55.8 .ae 
141 11,990 8,299 6,760 143 69.2 56.4 1.19 
144 12,046 8,590 7,238 166 71.3 60.1 1.38 
145 12,332 8,868 7,562 134 71.9 61.3 1.09 
148 12,588 9,302 8,119 158 73.9 64.5 1.26 
154 13,193 9,878 8,661 179 74.9 65.6 1.36 
149 13,391 10,070 8,723 135 75.2 65.1 1.00 
154 13,299 10,289 9,215 181 77.3 69.3 1.36 
155 13,636 10.615 9,498 166 77.8 69.6 1.21 
157 13,717 10,668 9,763 152 77.0 71.2 1.11 
157 12,792 9,834 8,902 76.9 69.6 1.61 
160 12,425 10,169 9,087 256 81.8 73.1 2.06 
163 13,779 11,238 10,376 287 81.6 75.3 2.03 
155 13,653 11,182 10,336 270 81.9 75.7 1.98 
158 14,366 11,714 10,450 293 82.2 72.5 2.04 
































PROGRESS OF SPEECH-TEACHING IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

The above table, compiled by the Nebraska 
Journal from the Tabular Statements of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf published annually in 
the Annals from 1893 to 1922, shows the prog- 
ress that teaching of speech has made in the 
United States during the last twenty-nine 
years. The letter A stands for the number 
and percentage of pupils taught speech, B for 
the number and percentage taught wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method, C for the number 
and percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the 
auricular method. 


THE DEAF IN AUSTRIA 
Garfield Memorial Hospital, 
March 21, 1922. 
The Editor of THE VoLta Review: 
The Vienna teachers of the deaf desire to 
express their heartfelt thanks to the Ameri- 


can teachers and friends of the deaf who 


saved them from starvation this last win- 
ter. The amount sent averaged ten dollars 
apiece to forty-nine teachers, but they ar- 
ranged it among themselves so that the more 
needy received more than ten dollars and the 
less needy received less. Most of the money 
came from teachers and pupils of American 
schools for the deaf, to whom I appealed 
directly by letters to the heads of schools; 
but some money came from friends who read 
my appeal in THe Vorta Review, The Deaf- 
Mutes Journal, and The Silent Worker. 
Therefore I am asking these periodicals to 
publish this letter of thanks. 

I have been a patient in this splendid hos- 
pital for about three weeks. I am much better 
now, and I hope to be able to return to my 
home at Kendall Green in a few days. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 





The Editor of THe Votta Review: 

Here is the letter of thanks received from 
the teachers of one of the Vienna schools. 
The other letters express gratitude with equal 
warmth, 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 


Deaf-Mute Institute, 
Speesingerstrasse, 105, 


Vienna, 13. 
Dear Mr. Allen Fay: 

Not having ever calculated nor expected 
such a magnanimous answer to our letter, we 
teachers of the Deaf-Mute Institute in Vienna 
are utterly surprised and deeply moved. 

The world looks very sad now, and it doesn’t 
seem that a change for the better will come 
very soon, but if there is anything left to com- 
fort us, it is the thought that we have not lost 
everything as long as we have not lost the 
connection and friendship with our colleagues 
abroad. 

We have received many signs of compassion, 
many comforting letters from different parts 
of the world, sometimes emergency help too, 
and we were always and are still very grateful 
for it, but the magnanimous gift from the 
American teachers and friends sent through 
you, showing the character of special person- 
ality and of your special feelings towards us, 
takes a quite different position amongst them. 

There are no words to express our feelings. 
May God bless you and your colleagues, and 
may Heaven send you every brightness and 
happiness for your further path in life. 

With best wishes for your sound health, 
we sign in everlasting thankfulness, 

Your devoted, 

E. F. Brrrre; I. ScuHor; 

Tu. PESCHKE; R. BRAUNSTEINER ; 

A. G. PumprHetty; Jas. Scumipty; 

Ap URBANETZ; A, Humpt. 
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HELPING THE CAUSE 


Twenty-five years ago, or even much less, 
few people realized that those whose hearing 
became more or less diminished in adult life 
had a “cause.” It was an inconvenience to 
be deaf, to be sure, and especially an annoyance 
to one’s associates, but that there was any 
real reason why it should make one pessimistic, 
or morbid, or hypersensitive apparently never 
occurred to the world at large. 

With the discovery that lip-reading pro- 
vided relief for these cases came the beginning 
of general realization that relief was greatly 
needed. Today the introspection, depression 
and discouragement of deafness may be over- 
come, or sometimes avoided entirely, by the 
simple expedient of helping others whose con- 
dition is similar to, or worse than, one’s own. 
The leagues and clubs in which such work is 
done are scattered all over this country, and 
are becoming more general every day. 

There are as many ways of helping this 
cause as there are people to extend the help. 
Mrs. George L. McAlpin, of New York, has 
discovered a method all her own. Gifted with 
poise, ability and experience as a _ public 
speaker, having achieved a command of speech 
reading that makes her deafness all but un- 
discoverable, and having at her disposal a 
wonderful collection of photographs largely 
the result of her own travels and experiments, 
she has, in addition to raising thousands of 
dollars for various charitable enterprises, given 
great enjoyment within the last few months 
to several organizations for the hard of hearing 
by an illustrated lecture on California Gardens. 
Her own lantern, colored slides, and folding 
screen accompany her. The lecture has been 
given at the Knickerbacker Studio Club of New 
York City, the New York League, and the 
Washington Club, and arrangements are being 
made for it in Boston and - Philadelphia. 

Mrs. McAlpin’s speech reading is a stimu- 
lant to one’s own efforts, her clear, “legible” 
speech an inspiration, and the spirit of interest 
in the work as a whole which has carried her, 
not just to one organization, but to one after 
another, is sure to attract attention to the 
cause and bring help to it, as well as pleasure 
to individual groups. 


THE TOLEDO CONVENTION 


The convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Hard of Hearing, which is to be 
held in Toledo, June 12, 13, and 14, promises 
to be a very interesting one. Some of the 
Papers to be presented are: The Deafened 
Man in Business Life, by Mr. S. W. Childs; 
The Colors of the Rainbow, by Miss Cora Elsie 
Kinzie; and one of keen interest from Mrs. 
Robert C. Morris, of Toledo, author of the 
recent article in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, “I’m Hard of Hearing.” 

The complete program will be announced 
later. A rough outline follows: 


Monday, June y2 
9:30 A.M., Hotel Secor: 
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Announcement by Chairman of Committee 

on’ Arrangements, Mrs. Dewey. 
President’s Address, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips. 
Roll Call of Constituent Bodies. 


Buffet Luncheon at Clubhouse of Toledo 
League. 


2:30 P. M., Hotel Secor: 
Scientific Meeting, Program not completed. 


Evening, Club House: 
“Get Acquainted” Party. 


Tuesday, June 13 


9:30 A.M. Hotel Secor: 


Annual Business Meeting. 
Round Table on Organization Experiences. 


Afternoon: 


Motor trip through Maumee Valley and 
villages of Perrysburg and Maumee. 


Evening : 
Dinner to delegates at Woman's Club, 
Lip-reading Tournament or other entertain- 
ment. 


Wednesday, June I4 


9:30 A.M. Hotel Secor: 


A morning on Social Work. Details to be 
announced later. Of exceptional interest. 


Afternoon: 
Not yet filled. 


Headquarters, Hotel Secor. 
Rooms at hotel, $2.50 per day, up; at 
YW. Ge Ae Se 


It is emphasized that the convention is for 
everyone interested in the problems of acquired 
deafness, whether deafened or not. 

Since the above notice was written, word 
has come that the Association has changed its 
name to the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

The pioneer oral school for the deaf children 
of Japan is working for progress in a way 
that might well be heeded by some of the 
schools in this country. Ina recent letter to 
Mr. John D. Wright, its principal says: 

“T have an article translated for distribution 
each month at our Parents’ Meeting. The 
parents have formed an Association, which is 
a substantial help financially and in other ways. 
We now have thirty-three pupils. The little 
chapel has been made into a two-story building 
with five good classrooms besides the large 
general room. When our funds were insuffi- 
cient, the parents helped with 1,000 yen. Mr. 
Murakami now gives full time with salary. 
Mrs. Hata goes to the Clarke School next 
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THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
has recently had the pleasure of two delight- 
ful lectures. On March 8, at the regular 
monthly meeting of the club, Mrs. George 
L. McAlpin, of the Knickerbacker Studio Club 
of Speech-Reading, New York, spoke on “Cali- 
fornia Gardens.” This meeting was held at 
the Volta Bureau, instead of the Clubroom, 
so that ample space might be provided and 
outsiders invited. The appreciation of the 
public, as well as the Club members, of the 
splendid lecture and beautiful pictures which 
accompanied it, was evidenced by the fact 
that the auditorium was filled to the doors. 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, of Montclair, N. J., 
accompanied Mrs. McAlpin and also made a 
short talk. 

At the social meeting on March 20, Miss 
Louise Wimsatt, of the District of Columbia 
School of Lip-Reading, was the speaker in 
the series of talks on “Interesting People in 
the work for the Deafened.” Miss Wimsatt 
gave an account of the work of Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn and Mrs. John E. D. Trask, which 
was greatly enjoyed by her audience. 


THE KNICKERBACKER STUDIO CLUB 


Recent delightful lectures enjoyed by the 
Knickerbacker Studio Club of Speech-Reading, 
New York, have been: on March 6, “James 
McNeill Whistler,” by Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
of the San Francisco School of Lip-Reading; 
on March 20, “O. Henry,” by Miss Betty Camp- 
bell Wright, of the Kinzie School of Speech- 
Reading, Philadelphia; and, more recently, 
“California Gardens,” by Mrs. George L. 
McAlpin, of New York and California. 

The club has become a constituent body of 
the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, and expects to have 
several delegates present at the annual meeting 
in Toledo. 


HARD OF HEARING SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CLASS 


The Houston Times (Texas) of March 3 
gives an interesting account of the Sunday 
School class which has just been organized 
for the hard of hearing in that city. It says 
in part: 

“Miss Laura Davies is the teacher of a 
Sunday School class for the ‘hard of hear- 
ing’ at the South End Christian Church. 

“While the class is to be held at a Christian 
church, Miss Davies and other members of 
the class desire it to be known that the class 
is and will be kept strictly non-denominational. 

“Members of the new class on arriving 
at the church will go directly to their own 
class room, where they will be ‘at home,’ and 
not have to assemble in the auditorium for 
the opening exercises with the other classes. 

“Church telephones for their use, if any 
desire to stay and hear the sermon after Sun- 
day School, will be installed as soon as pos- 
sible. These instruments have been used suc- 
cessfully in Eastern cities. They are connected 
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with a transmitter near the speaker, enabling 
anyone hard of hearing to sit in the audience 
and enjoy an address which would otherwise 
be inaudible to them. The ‘receiver’ has an 
adjustable rheostat with which the voice can 
be intensified or diminished to suit any indi- 
vidual’s need. 

“It was in the Hard of Hearing Club of 
Houston that the Bible class was first sug- 
gested. This club, with the purposes of fur- 
thering the interests in every possible way 
of those unable to hear well, was organized 
four months ago. It meets every Thursday 
afternoon in the Y. M. C. A. club rooms.” 

In addressing the Sunday School relative 
to _ organization of the class, Miss Davies 
said : 

“T am glad of an opportunity to publicly 
thank your superintendent and those of your 
members who have taken such an interest in 
the deaf and hard of hearing people of Hous- 
ton and have given us an opportunity to have 
a Bible class here in your school. So far as 
I know, yours is the first church in the city 
to make such recognition of our needs, and 
we are most grateful. 

“Mr. F. P. Sterling is investigating church 
ear phones and, if his investigation proves 
them satisfactory he has kindly promised to 
install them here for our benefit. With two 
such attractions, I hope this church will in 
time become a religious center for the hard 
of hearing people all over town. From the 
warm-hearted hospitality which I have re- 
ceived among you, I know that you will do 
your best to make it so. 

“The deaf man or woman needs religious 
associations. It is quite natural that as deaf- 
ness grows he drops out of church life just 
as he does out of social life. More and more 
as the years go by, he learns to live within 
himself, shut in from people, things and out- 
side interests. But too much introspection is 
unhealthy. It has a tendency to produce mor- 
bidness, over-sensitiveness and self-pity—and 
self-pity is the most weakening as well as 
+o Bi abominable of all the sins of the 
eaf, 


“The coming of deafness either gradually 
or suddenly is more or less of a crisis in every 
life. It causes an upheaval in the individual 
consciousness very similar to that caused by 
the World War in the national consciousness 
and it must be followed by a period of adiust- 
ment or reconstruction, and this period of 
adjustment is long or short according to the 
individual’s adaptability. Sometimes recon- 
struction includes the financial and industrial 
side. It is said that ‘thirty-seven per cent of 
those deafened in adult life find it necessary 
to change their occupations.’ Important as 
this phase is, the viewpoint is far more im- 
portant to the happiness, the success, and the 
usefulness of the individual. 

“We have a club of deaf people here in 
town, and the purpose of that club is to help 
each other in the process of readjustment. 
One line of our work is social, A member 
said to me last week, ‘I’ve had more real en- 
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joyment since we started this club than I 
ever had in my life since I was six years 
old and went to little-girl parties.’ Another 
member when asked if she was going to the 
next club meeting replied, ‘Of course, I can’t 
bear to miss a single one of them.’ That’s 
what this little bit of social life means to us, 
and, because it does mean so much to us, we 
want to share with every other deaf person 
in town these joys we find in being deaf. 

“Our own lip-reading classes are our attempt 
to help each other to more readily understand 
conversation. We have a class in the city 
night school with an enrollment of twenty. 
We practice, practice, practice wherever and 
whenever we are together. Lip-reading is one 
of the most valuable crutches—to the slightly 
deaf as well as to those who hear no sound 
at all. One of the best lip-readers in the 
club is totally deaf, and we find it almost as 
easy to talk to her as to anyone with perfect 
hearing. We are not all so skillful but we 
all find our crutch an indispensable aid. 

“The activities here in your church are 
our first attempt to help each other spiritually. 
The success of this work lies in the future, 
but we shall begin it with confidence. 

“In time, as need may arise, we hope to 
branch out into other lines of .activity—em- 
ployment, industrial and welfare work, and 
perhaps other things. But just now our desire 
is to get in touch with more of the hard ‘of 
hearing people of the city and you can help 
us by telling your friends what we are doing. 
In behalf of all the deaf people of Houston, 
let me again thank. you for your interest and 
your help.” 


SYRACUSE SPEECH-READING 
SOCIETY 

Mrs. James G. Tracy. vice-president of 
the Syracuse Speech-Reading Society, opened 
her home at 107 Sedgwick Drive for a re- 
ception in honor of Miss Annetta W. Peck 
of New York. The reception committee, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Tracy and Miss Elizabeth G. 
De Lany, introduced Miss Peck to about one 
hundred guests interested in the cause of the 
hard of hearing. 

Miss Peck gave a comprehensive talk upon 
the work done by the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, after which came a 
few words from Dr. T. H. Halsted, the honor- 
ary president of the Syracuse Society. 

During the evening, extracts from the 
speeches being made were thrown upon a 
screen to assist the deafened portion of the 
audience to understand the subject matter. 

Refreshments and a social chat closed a 
very unique and delightful entertainment. 

On April 4, the regular business meeting 
was held. Following the meeting, the members 
of the society were delightfully entertained 
by the talented authoress, Ruth Sawyer (whose 
real name is Mrs, A. C. Durand), who told 
a series of short stories in a fascinatingly 
lip-readable manner. 

On May second, Miss Mary B. Cooper, the 
president, will open her home for a card party 
and song fest.—Contributed. 
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FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN IN 
TORONTO 


A step forward has been taken by the city 
of Toronto, which has recently established 
classes in lip-reading for the hard of hearing 
children in its public schools. Miss Imogen B. 
Palen, formerly of the School for the Deaf at 
Belleville, Ontario, is in charge of the work, 
and classes will be carried on in more than 
twenty of the schools of Toronto. 


THE ANNUAL BEE OF THE NITCHIE 
SCHOOL 


For some years the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading, New York, has had an annual contest 
in lip-reading. Until last year these contests 
were always conducted in written form, but 
the oral contest now in vogue has proved 
more interesting, and has added greatly to the 
keenness of the spirit of competition. The 
school does not believe that a contest of this 
sort is a_ real proof that the winner is the 
best lip-reader of a group, because “many of 
our very best lip-readers become nervous and 
go down on the very first question given them.” 
However, the great enthusiasm aroused pro- 
motes the desire to become an expert. 

Two contests were held, one general, in 
which Mr. Edward Rohdenberg won first 
prize and Mrs. George Esselman second; and 
one a special contest for the ex-service men, 
sixteen of whom are students at the Nitchie 
School. Ten took part in the contest, most 
of them being beginners who had had an 
average of twelve lessons. One of them, a 
foreigner with only a slight knowledge of 
English, stood up remarkably well and received 
great applause. Mr. Kenneth Thompson 
finally carried away the prize. 

The entertainment closed with a most in- 
teresting and amusing lip-reading skit entitled 
“Old Friends.” This was written by weav- 
ing together some of the stories in Mr. 
Nitchie’s textbook, Lip-Reading, Principles and 
Practice, 


MEETING AT KENDALL 


GREEN 


The Kendall School is one of the few resi- 
dential schools for the deaf to which the 
mothers of most of the pupils can go with- 
out making a long trip. It has taken advan- 
tage of this fact and instituted a “Mothers’ 
Meeting,” which should be productive of ex- 
cellent results. The first of these meetings 
was held at the school on Thursday, March 9. 
The invitation to the parents said in part: 

“We feel the need of more codperation. We 
are all dealing with the deaf child. He is 
a problem to you, as many of you have told 
us. In a different way he is a problem to 
us. We believe that a great deal of mutual 
help can be obtained by a get-together meeting 
in which we can take up seriously some of 
sy questions that are of special concern to us 
all.” 


MOTHERS’ 














AS TO ADVERTISING 


One of our professional magazines carries 
a half-page advertisement of.a teacher of voice 
culture who “guarantees to those born deaf, 
normal speech, modulation, true pitch, reso- 
nance, distinct articulation.” If she is able, as 
she claims, to achieve all this with any, or even 
only a considerable number of, so-called deaf- 
mutes, no efforts should be spared to make 
arrangements that her methods become the 
common property of all schools for the 
deaf. Such a boon to the deaf in general 
should not be allowed to remain a secret, 
protected by a patent or a copyright. The 
Volta Bureau or some other body interested 
in the betterment of speech for the deaf 
might, with perfect propriety, inquire into 
the merits of the case, and upon the 
publication of its findings, favorable or other- 
wise, such steps should be taken as seem 
advisable.—T. B., in the Nebraska Journal. 

Epitor’s Note: The advertiser referred to 
above, Madame Margarete Pasquan, says: “I 
stand ready and willing to fully demonstrate 
the worth of my teaching method to the full 
satisfaction of the profession and of all con- 
cerned.” 


TO WHOM DO YOU OWE IT? 


“To whom or what do you owe your op- 
portunity to draw a salary at this school?” 
has brought forth many answers. 

One has said, “I owe the opportunity to my 
father, because he made it possible for me to 
get my education which fitted me for my 
work,” 

Another, “I owe it to the State of Illinois 
because the State maintains the school.” 

Some gave the credit to certain individuals 
who had recommended them for positions. 
Others thank circumstances for the opportu- 
nity. A few have named the tax payers. 

There is much merit in -each of these an- 
swers. 

Is it not true that the traveling public pays 
the passenger trainmen’s salaries? The sub- 
scribers to the telephones pay the telephone 


company’s employees every cent of their wages. 


The same is true of each and every public 
utility. 

My idea is that if you were ever so well 
fitted for your work, and the tax payers 
through the State government were willing to 
have this school and you had the highest kind 
of political “pull,” you would not be drawing 
salary if there were no deaf children to be 
educated. 

So it is perfectly plain that we owe this 
opportunity to the children of this school. 
Let us not forget that. Let- us have that in 
mind when their childish conduct has worn our 
nerves to an edge. Let us not forget it when 
we most despair of attaining results in our in- 
struction. We should bear this in mind when 
a little extra work is necessary in order to 
make»them more happy and contented. In 
dealing with each child we must remember 
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that that child needs just what we are paid to 
give it. 

Their welfare, happiness, contentment, com- 
fort and physical improvement must be our 
first thought every minute of our duty hours, 
and it will hurt nothing for each of us to give 
some of our off-duty thoughts to the same end. 

—SUPERINTENDENT QO. C, SMITH, 
in the [Illinois Advance. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
NITCHIE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


It is the custom of the alumni of the 
Nitchie School to have an annual dinner. 
This year it was held on February 16, at 
“Mary Elizabeth’s” on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 36th Street, and there was an 
attendance of ninety-two. 

The food was delicious, the service good, 
the rooms attractive, and the reunion was 
voted in many ways the happiest ever held. 

A new plan is tried each year, to add 
variety to the banquets. This year each table 
(seating eight persons) was numbered, and 
the places at each table were numbered from 
one to eight. The four persons seated at 
the plates with the even numbers progressed 
to the next table after each course. The 
plan proved a great success. As one who did 
it said afterwards, “It really was fun. I 
thought at first that it would prove a nui- 
sance, but I made such pleasant new ac- 
quaintances and renewed so many old ones 
that I was delighted.” 


TEACHING THE HARD OF HEARING 


Writing under the above caption, Pattie 


Thomason, in The Deaf Carolinian, tells of 
what the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
is doing for the partially deaf, as well as the 
totally deaf, children under its care. Miss 
Thomason concludes with the following food 
for thought: 

“This work with hard of hearing children is 
becoming more and more a special problem in 
our work with the deaf. We do not feel that 
it is to the best advantage of such children to 
be put into an institution for the deaf. The 
needs of the congenitally deaf child and those 
of the child with inadequate hearing, with no 
defect in speech, are not identical, and no 
school should be expected to educate them 
together. We in this country are just begin- 
ning to form separate classes in some of our 
leading large cities. As yet, no State has 
taken up the problem of the hard of hearing. 
Can’t North Carolina be a leader in this?” 


THE “FEDERATION”—NOT THE 
“ASSOCIATION” 


Because of confusion with the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, the American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing has changed its name to the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. The new name will be used 
at the Toledo convention. 























